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HENRY JAMES. 


The death of Henry James takes from the 
literature of our time one of its chief figures. 
| 4 A generation ago, when that great movement 
in favor of seriousness and sincerity called 
|“ pealism ’? was at its height, James was one 
of the most able and most representative lead- 
ers. He stood for the aims of dozens of the 
younger writers, for the interests of thou- 
sands of readers. Then came that change in 
sentiment which followed the earlier work of 
Stevenson; then came Kipling, Conan Doyle, 
Anthony Hope, and how many others; every- 
one delighted in stories of adventure, of mys- 
tery, of romance, indeed of all sorts of excite- 
ment and extravagance. The earlier stories 
were left on one side under the name of 
‘* psychology ’’; even fine things of the day, 
like Hardy’s ‘‘ Jude the Obscure,’’ and the 
books of George Gissing and George Moore, 
were ‘‘ repulsive and depressing.’’ James was 
acknowledged a master, but other masters 
were more alluring. Then that enthusiasm 
waned; people began to recover themselves as 
though getting home from some delightful 
summer holiday; the charms of Zenda-stories 
and of Sherlock Holmes paled and were left 
to the popular magazines. Arnold Bennett 
turned from his fantastic imaginations and 
wrote ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale’’; Mr. Wells 
turned from his wonderlands of pseudo-science 
and wrote ‘‘ Tono-Bungay.’’ Once more peo- 
ple could find interest in the familiar circum- 
stances of every day. A host of younger men 
sprung up, looking at current life with a fresh 
but penetrating eye. Then it appeared that 
Henry James was still the master that he had 
always been,—that his eye for life was as 
keen and, in spite of his three-score years, as 
fresh as in earlier days. He could do (as he 
always had done) what everybody else was 
now trying todo. There was no one who stood 
as he did among the younger spirits of the 

day. 

This is a fine and an extraordinary career, 
and if we have any sense of regret at the de- 
parture of Henry James, it is because he did 
not himself do what he doubtless had in mind 
and review his own artistic career in its rela- 
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tion to the artistic history of its time. The 
two volumes of his autobiography carried his 
revaluation of his own life to the point where 


he was just making his beginnings in what the | 
world thinks of as his life. But from that | 
is likely to be more complicated (and so, to 


point, though in his recent prefaces he offered 


many remarks and notes, he never gave a gen- | 


eral estimate of what he knew he had at- 
tempted and felt he had done. 
Yet, however it might seem to himself, it 


was plain to all that James was from the very | 
beginning a master in his art, that he had gone | 


directly on in the path that his genius had 


made clear to him in spite of the ebbs and | : 
| to be not clear,— meant to be something else, 


flows of popular sentiment, that he was at the 
end of his life a greater figure even than in 
those early days when he was felt to be so 
absolutely fine. He had stood always for the 


same thing, and the currents of the time had | 
turned away from him and run off in various | 
directions, and then had turned to the older | 
ways again, and there had found him going on | 


ahead as he had been all the time while other 
people had been making a long detour. When 
people began to realize him again, however, 
they began to realize that he was not the 
Henry James whom they had known. It 
might have been that he had changed, it 
might have been that they had changed; 
however it was, many of the earlier admirers 


of Henry James could not endure his later | 
works, and most of the admirers of his later | 


works felt that his earlier writing was a little 
slight or thin. 

There was undoubtedly a change, and it 
would have been strange had there not been. 
The point of interest was, What was the dif- 
ference? Was it for better or for worse? 

Many felt the difference chiefly as it showed 
itself in the matter of style, in the form of 
the language, in the way in which James put 


in words what he wished to say. The latter | 


James was ‘‘ obscure.’’ This was obviously 
the case; indeed, it has been the case with 


a good many men,— with Walter Pater, for | 


instance, and with Robert Browning. In the 
effort to make the written word more exactly 
express the movement, often very subtle and 


growing more subtle with years, of the flow- | 


ing thought, men will sometimes become ob- 
seure even to those who are used to their 
earlier writing and their earlier thought. 


But this was not the only thing in James’s | 
ease. There was a difference, a complication, | 


not merely in his expression but in his way 


of looking at things. That, too, is often the 
way with an artist, and that has been so in 
a large way with the recent development of 
almost every art. In the music, painting, 
poetry of to-day the technique of any artist 


many, more obscure) than the technique of 
half a century ago. It was so with James both 
because of his own change in artistic feeling 
and because of the time in which he lived. 
His earlier work — say, ‘‘ The American ’’— 
was refined, but it was and was meant to be 
clear. But his later work was often not meant 
to be clear; in fact, it was deliberately meant 


something that James (whatever we may like) 
liked better than clearness. Along in the 
nineties his work takes on a quality something 
like that which he at one time noted in the 
plays of Maeterlinck,— there was an aspect as 
of twilight in the scene, a feeling almost as 
of dusk, which reminds one of the delicate, 
often thrilling, coloration that musicians see 
in the work of Maeterlinck’s contemporary 
Debussy, or indeed of the atmospheric vibra- 
tion (not clear even in its brilliancy) in the 
landscapes of Claude Monet. In each case 
the technical means was the same, — namely, 
| an addition of notes, of details not called for 
by the definite outlines of the idea, indeed 
often not in harmony with them, making a 
‘* richness ’’ of effect as it was sometimes 
_ called, which had its quality, but certainly was 
not clear. 


| But these things, often felt or mentioned, 
_ were not everything, and if they had been 
would have left us far more in doubt as to 

the true position and value of the work of 
Henry James than we need be now. These 
_ things are technical, even mechanical one is 
tempted to think; and however they may 
make us feel as to Henry James as an artist, 
| they could hardly have added to our feeling 
for his general value as a great novelist. 
People, artists as others, do think and feel in 
such and such a way, doubtless, but in_ such 
| matters as those we have been speaking of 
| there will always exist in many minds a doubt 
as to whether that way is good, whether it is 
_ really artistic, or often whether the thing said 
| is worth the trouble of such saying, or worth 
_ one’s trying to appreciate such complications. 

The real thing was evidently not there, 
indeed evidently could not be there, for where 
thought and expression of thought are so 
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closely related as in the work of a man like 
Henry James, there can never be a question of 
istyle alone, unless in the case of minor man- 
nerisms, which he certainly had like many 
lesser men, or indeed more than they. 

No, the thing was deeper, and in the way 
it showed itself was often felt. It was not 
merely that his sentences were complicated, 
his art complex. It was often said that James 
seemed to make it his aim not to mention the 
matter of main importance which he appar- 
ently set out to speak of. If it were a story, 
he did not tell it; if it were a situation, he 
did not say what it was; if it were an atmos- 
phere, he did not describe it. He seemed to 
take for granted the very thing one would 
have thought he meant to say. This was 
something many noticed, and it was explained 
in various ways. It evidently lay deep in 
James’s manner of thought, in his way of 
looking at life. 

Why not say clearly and definitely what is 
the most important thing? Why, indeed? 
Who, we may ask, ever does, or ever can in 
life? 

There are two ways of thinking of the 
things of this life, and all of us think some- 
times in one way, sometimes in the other. 
Sometimes we think of life as made up of a 
vast number of particular beings who with 
their combinations and relations are all that 
there is to think of. There may be super- 
natural beings, but as far as this world is 
concerned it consists of all sorts of individ- 
uals,— people, animals, stones, cells, electrons, 
and whatever else we may think of,— exist- 
ing in all sorts of reactions and associations. 
Such is a common enough view, but common 
also is another. We often think that there is 
a vague something beside all this. We think 
about ourselves that there is something beside 
the grand total of our actions and reactions; 
we think about the combinations of things 
that there is something beside the things com- 
bined; we think of the relations of one thing 
and another that there is something beside the 
beings related, and the different phases made 
up by their interaction. Myself and your- 
self; family, church, country; love, honor, 
patriotism; these and many other things we 
feel (or at least so we often say) are more 
than ‘‘ mere words.’’ There is a ‘‘ some- 
thing ’’ really existent. beyond the word. 

Such a statement in a nutshell of two well- 
known ways of thinking (and probably each 





one of us thinks sometimes one way, some- 
times another) is to the point just here be- 
cause it indicates the way James used to think 
in his first books and the way he thought in 
his later books. He used to present what peo- 
ple felt, thought, did, and there was the whole 
thing. But in his later years he had come to 
feel that in addition to whatever people felt, 
thought, and did, there was something beyond, 
and that this something was quite as real as 
anything else,— indeed more real, and so more 
important. 

If you get that point of view you can read 
his last novels. Many who read them felt that 
they were but infinitely refined and subtle 
divagations about things not worth talking 
about. But looked at otherwise, viewed as 
attempts at making us feel the reality of 
much that can never be given directly, they 
were most impressive renderings of life. Take 
‘* The Golden Bowl,’’ for instance,— here we 
have a very intense and poignant story of 
something that occurred in the lives of four 
people. Yet the real thing is never absolutely 
told; it seems as though it never could be 
told. Everybody seems to take it for granted 
as it goes on, and two or three times one or 
another says or does something that makes it 
absolutely clear as day, or rather as clear as 
though lit by a flash of lightning. But it is 
never told; it is there, conditioning or mould- 
ing or making every act, every word, just what 
it is, but it is never told. People may not like 
that sort of thing, but after all that is like 
life itself as we know it,—so like life itself 
that the book as one reads it seems the veriest 
transcript, and after one reads it the most 
consummate achievement. 


To do this sort of thing may or may not 
be great art, but it is certainly to view life 
in a certain manner. And that manner is 
quite different from the way the earlier gen- 
eration viewed life, the generation to which 
Henry James, Jr., belonged. Henry James 
changed, it would seem; he remained in the 
present while his day receded into the past, 
he remained still of to-day while that day be- 
came successively yesterday, the day before 
yesterday, and so on. For our day, our 
‘* now ’’ is very different from that earlier 
period and mode of art. Henry James moved 
on ahead, not following the ideas of his times, 
but aware of them and keeping well on in the 
lead. New notions and new fashions appeared 
and disappeared; he continued in his course. 
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And in time people got back to his line, and 
then they found him well in advance. He 
had gone forward with other great minds of 
the time while we had been amusing our- 
selves. 

That was certainly a great thing to do, a 
great achievement. 
have done anything like it. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 





THE ACADEMIC CONSCIOUSNESS. 

From the interesting collection of neglected 
commonplaces which modern enlightenment 
cherishes in theory and disregards in practice 
may be selected apt texts for public reminder. 
The pertinent one * for the occasion is that 


Few men of our time | 


methods and held in a scholar’s spirit’’; and 
more particularly these opinions should not 
be ‘‘echoes of opinion of the lay public or of 
the individuals who endow or manage univer- 
| sities.’’ 

The public learns of ‘‘academic freedom’’ 
_ when a professor loses his place, and the issue 


_ is unpleasantly entangled with the conflict of 

opinion and action between the scholar and 
the more or less private interests of those 

responsible for the action. In such issues, 
with commendable vigor and unreserve, the 
_ academic consciousness protests, and in recent 
| years protests to a purpose. High-handed 
| overriding of these unwritten rights is no 
| longer in favor; though from time to time, 
_ under stress of private or political interests, 
As a rule, the “‘ in- 
and affect 


it is bound to occur. 


| terests’’ act more discreetly, 


professions must determine their standards opinion that is on its way to affect appropria- 
from within and be responsible for the temper | tions or endowments. It is eminently proper 
and conditions of service; of such origin is | that the first pronouncement of the ‘‘ Ameri- 





esprit de corps. The ‘‘ American Association 
of University Professors’’ has been referred to 
(commonly by administrative officials of aca- 
demic institutions) as the ‘‘Professors’ 
Union’’; the jibe may be transformed into a 
compliment. A growing academic conscious- 
ness is responsible for the organization. The 
saving remnant of the esprit survives in the 
sensitiveness of professors to any encroach- 
ment upon ‘‘academic freedom,’’ to any limi- 
tation of speech or professional activity. The 


scholar must be free to think and speak and | 


act by precept and example. 
of fashion; but tethering is still regarded as 
a useful device to check excursions into ‘‘un- 
desirable’? domains. The document defining 
the professors’ conception of ‘‘academic free- 
dom and academic tenure’’ is a notable one; 
as a bill of rights, it promises to acquire his- 
toric importance. It sets forth the danger 


that inheres in any suspicion that ‘‘college | 
and university teachers in general are a re- | 


pressed and intimidated class, who dare not 
speak with that candor and courage which 
youth always demands in those whom it is to 
esteem.’’ It emphasizes that the professor, 
although ‘‘with respect to certain external 
conditions of his vocation, [he] accepts a re- 
sponsibility to the authorities of the institu- 
tion in which he serves, in the essentials of 


his professional activity his duty is to the | 
wider public to which the institution itself is | 


morally amenable.’’ The professor’s opinions 


must be the ‘‘uncolored product of his own | 


study or that of his fellow specialists’ ; ‘‘they 
should be conclusions gained by a scholar’s 





* Apropos of the “ Report of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure” issued by The American 
Association of University Professors. December, 1915. 


Gagging is out | 


ean Association of University Professors’’ 
_ should furnish an authoritative statement of 
_ the rights and responsibilities of the profes- 
| sion in this aspect of its public service. Vital 
_ as this issue is, it is but part of a principle 
_ of wider scope. The true source of grievance 
is this: that it is ‘‘unsuitable to the dignity 
of a great profession that the initial respon- 

sibility for the maintenance of its professional 
_ standards should not be in the hands of its 
| own members.”’ 


awakened, it will proceed to the completion 
| of its programme, and to the removal of the 
restrictions that beset the University career. 
Freedom of speech and security of tenure 
| represent the first steps; the professor’s fit- 
| 


| 

| 

| When the academic consciousness is fully 
| 

| 

| 


ness is to be judged and his advance deter- 
mined by the judgment of his peers. The 
demand is explicitly made that his removal 
from office shall follow only upon the verdict 
of his professional associates. The same logic 
_ requires that his election to office shall depend 
| likewise upon a professional verdict : and such 
_a step has a far wider bearing than appears. 
_ For in the actual status, the professor’s opin- 
ions, labors, and outlook are in danger of 

being determined not merely by the phase of 
| eontrol expressed by privately elected trus- 
| tees or publicly appointed regents, but more 
intimately and directly by the phase of au- 
thority represented by presidents and deans. 
The immediate sense of accountability may 
_ not be irksome, while yet it is hampering, and 

in its morale depressing. For, like the more 
obvious pressure from legal control, it is a 
| rule imposed from without and not developed 

from within. Deans and presidents are con- 
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spicuously useful officers of institutions of | His services are too commonly thought of in 


learning ; but whatever be the source of their 
conspicuousness, their utility depends entirely 
upon the manner in which their activities 
further the academic welfare of the institu- 
tion. No body of men is as capable to judge 
the value of measures designed to protect and 
advance the intellectual interests as that re- 
grettably unorganized group spoken of as the 
Faculty. It should not be within the power 
of the president to determine whether he 
shall consult the Faculty or ignore it. 

There is but one adequate way in which the 
professional responsibility of the professor can 
be safeguarded; and that is, to place in his 
hands the maintenance of professional stand- 
ards, which implies nothing less than his au- 
thoritative participation in the control of the 
institution upon which his career is intimately 
dependent. Faculties must elect their deans 
and presidents, and not have them imposed 
upon them from without, even though the 
choice would frequently fall upon the same 
men. Faculties must determine what types 
of functions deans and presidents shall 
perform, so that with the leadership of 
their executives they shall express a joint 
wisdom, with a singleness of purpose. These 
steps in the programme may be remote; 
but indications of actual movements in that 
direction are unmistakable. They are taking 
the form of legislation to check the unfor- 
tunate practice that has grown up unduly, 
and divided academic opinion into ‘‘adminis- 
trative ’’ and ‘‘ professorial ’’ factions. The 
administration represents one type of interests 
and one cast of mind; it establishes a peculiar 
perspective of the desirable and the expedient 
from one end of the opera-glass; while the 
professor (more loyal to optical principles) 
inverts the instrument. The practical conse- 
quence is that the professor (in spite of his 
outlook) thinks one way and votes another ; 
and his academic consciousness is dissociated 
more rapidly than it grows together again. 
The attitude of compromise is fatal, not be- 
cause expediency is always tainted, but 
because it makes a sham of responsibility. As 
a fact, the professor is encouraged or in- 
structed or tempted to shift responsibility 
upon the administration, and will continue 
to do so until his official rights make it clear 
to him that, as a member of a respectable 
profession, it is his duty to exercise the duties 
of his calling not merely by professing, but 
by controlling the conditions of his profession. 

The world respects those who respect them- 
selves. The American professor can hardly 
be said to enjoy the social and public esteem 
that attaches to his calling in other lands. 





clerical fashion; and the consciousness of his 
subordination to higher officials and lay diree- 
tors affects the estimate of his station, and 
subtly weakens the significance of his posi- 
tion and his utterances. For it takes but little 
friction to impede, but a slight roughness to 
dull the edge; not that the professor is a 
sensitive plant, but that freedom is. The 
academic declaration of independence is a 
document yet to be written. It will not be a 
radical one; but it must be as plain and 
outspoken as this preamble upon academic 
freedom, which will bring to many the first 
intimation that the ‘‘ American Association of 
University Professors’’ is an actual consum- 
mation. The professor has become so accus- 
tomed to be trusteed and deaned and 
presidented that his initiative, like his prin- 
ciples, is all tattered and torn. His social 
sense remains; affiliated with his kind, and 
strengthened by reénforcements of encourag- 
ing colleagues, his academic consciousness is 
certain to revive. The “‘Professors’ union’’ 
is significant as an organized expression of 
the survival,— through years of needless ac- 
quiescence in an unreasonable status quo — of 
the academic consciousness. 
JOSEPH JASTROW. 








LITERARY AFFAIRS IN PARIS. 





Recent Losses IN FRENCH JOURNALISM.— THE 
“Revue DES Deux MonpEs” AND ITS MANAGE- 
MENT. 

(Special Correspondence of THe Dra.) 
Since the opening of the year, we have lost 
here in Paris three remarkable journalists 
who were peculiarly interesting from several 
points of view. I refer to Mrs. Emily Craw- 
ford, M. Francis Charmes, and M. Robert 

Mitchell. Of the three, the woman was the 

most picturesque, the most original, and more 

of the modern journalist, though the mention 
of this last characteristic does not mean that 
it is to be considered a special honor; and in 
certain directions she was unquestionably 
superior intellectually to her male confréres, 
who, however, were men of no ordinary parts. 

The dissimilarities and the similarities, but 

especially the former, between these journal- 

ists are worth pointing out, particularly as 


these differences and likenesses were not gen-: 


erally commonplace. Though Mrs. Crawford 
spent her whole adult life in Paris and knew 
French exceedingly well, she never caught the 
French accent, and mingled with her spoken 
French a bit of the brogue of her native Ire- 
land, which rendered her conversation as racy 
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to the ear as it was to the mind. And her 
ways of thought were as foreign to France 


as was her tongue. With the years, she seemed | 
| sible to speak of Emily Crawford’s career 
Robert Mitchell, though his father was an | 


even to grow more British and Irish. But 


Englishman and his mother a Spaniard, early 


became an out-and-out Frenchman. He fol- | 


lowed for a time his profession in London, 


which may account for his good command of | 


English, especially spoken English, for he | 


quite forgot every thing Spanish, even his 
Spanish relatives; and finally all that was 
left of the foreigner in him was his name, and 
even here it was only his patronymic which 
was not French. ‘‘ I only wish,’’ he said on 
one occasion, ‘‘that my cognomen were as 
French as my praenomen,’’ and he would add 
that his father once told him that, as the boy 
was born in France and might become a 
Frenchman, a Christian name which was the 
same in both languages was purposely chosen. 
“‘If I had been baptized Cadwallader, or 
Eliphalet, or Humphrey, or Increase, I would 
promptly have dropped the abomination for 
humble Jean, or Jules, or Jacques.’’ 
word, Robert Mitchell was as typically French 
in thought, manner, and even dress, as Mrs. 





with her husband in all her more important 
journalistic work, and it is to him that she 
owed her best training. In fact, it is impos- 


without giving some space to George W. 
Crawford. He was a man of marked ability. 
He began life as a barrister of Lincoln’s = i 
where he got to know intimately Thackeray, 
who later took him as the model for George 
Warrington in ‘‘Pendennis’’; there are, in- 
deed, many close resemblances between the 
pressman of fiction and the pressman of Paris. 
When the London ‘‘ Daily News’’ was founded 
by English Liberals as an offset to ‘‘The 
Times,’’ from the very start Mr. Crawford 
became its correspondent at the French capi- 
tal, at a time when the newspaper correspond- 


ent, especially the British, was very different 


| 
| 
| 


from ‘‘ the bright young man’’ type of to-day. 
Dickens was his editor-in-chief and his friend. 
But the great novelist soon saw that he was 
not meant for daily journalism, and, while 


| retaining a financial interest in the paper, 


In a) 


Crawford was English in all these respects. | 


But the Frenchman was Francis Charmes. 
He was even almost a Frenchman of the old 
school, and remained such to the end, though 
he became a republican, of a moderate type, 
however,— a ‘‘ républicain vague,’’ as a com- 
mon friend put it. He even carried the trait 
into a total ignorance of all the modern lan- 


retired. But Mr. Crawford remained at his 
post until his own death. Though not a uni- 
versity man, he was more scholarly than many 
a don. He was especially versed in the Latin 
classics. Virgil was his favorite author, and 
he knew by heart whole passages of the chief 
Latin writers. In his closing years, when I 
first made his acquaintance, he had the pecu- 


_ liar habit of borrowing school books on Latin, 


} 


guages, except the vernacular, and a perfect | 


indifference to foreign travel,—he who at- 
tained high rank as an official in the French 
Foreign Office, who won the grade of Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and thought for a moment 
of entering the active diplomatic service; he 
who was an acknowledged authority in 
France and beyond its borders on interna- 
tional affairs, and who contributed not a little 


by his pen to mould the foreign relations of | 


his own country and of Europe in general. 
And yet the short trips which he very occa- 
sionally made abroad were confined to Aus- 
tria, Belgium, and Italy, and were, his brother 
once told me, ‘‘little else than mere pleasure 
tours,’’ while the only modern tongue, besides 
French, of which he had the slightest smat- 
tering was English, which he could scarcely 
-read and which he never ventured to try to 
speak. 

I first met Mrs. Emily Crawford in the 
early summer of 1874. She was then in the 
prime of life, and was already known in the 
newspaper world for her remarkably versa- 


which he would examine with intense interest 
in order to see if he could discover any new 
rules of grammar or construction. As a young 
man he had also read deeply of Dante and 
Tasso. ‘‘I have seen tears fill his eyes,’’ his 


son Robert, also a journalist of ability, once 
| said to me, “‘ on reading passages of Shakes- 





tile qualities. At this time she was associated | 


peare, so keenly did he feel their beauties.’’ 

It was with such a husband by her side that 
Emily Crawford finished her newspaper 
schooling, and she so well learned the lessons 
that the venerable teacher was, as so often 
happens, little by little thrown into the shade 
by the bright pupil. ‘‘This my mother al- 
ways thought unfair,’’ her son has said to me 
since her death, ‘‘ for she would say, ‘ I owed 
so much to his guidance, as his literary taste 
was unerring and his erudition very great.’ 
But I never detected in him a spark of literary 
jealousy of his wife, while she on her side 
valued his style, which was pure and crystal- 
line, scholarly, and free from all ‘journalistic 
humbug,’ as somebody has said. ‘It is too 
good for cheap daily papers,’ my mother used 
to say.’’ And when Mr. Crawford died, early 
in the eighties, Mrs. Crawford succeeded him 
and represented in Paris ‘‘The Daily News’’ 
until only about ten vears ago. 
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It was no easy task for a man to hold his 
own in the Paris group of Anglo-American 
journalists of those days; and for a woman to 
do so, with, in addition, three young children 
to care for, was still more remarkable. For 
at that period Laurence Oliphant and de Blo- 
witz stood for ‘‘The Times,’’ Richard White- 
ing for the New York ‘‘World,’’ Theodore 
Child was on the staff of ‘‘The Daily Tele- 
graph,’’ William Henry Huntington was here 
for the New York ‘‘Tribune,’’ which, by the 
way,.Mrs. Crawford represented later; while 
Hely Bowes was the news-gatherer of the old 
London ‘‘Standard’’ when it was a famous | 
Conservative organ, Clifford Millage of ‘‘The 
Daily Chronicle’; Emily Blackwell of the | 
famous Anglo-American family — she was the 
sister-in-law of Lucy Stone and the Rev. An- | 
toinette Brown Blackwell, and the sister of 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, and, I may add in 
passing, the first professor in journalism of 
Emily Crawford before her marriage,— fol- | 
lowed by Edward King, the correspondent of 
‘*The Evening Post’’; and last but not least, 
Dr. John Chapman, editor of ‘‘The West- 
minster Review,’’ who then made Paris his 
home and who used to enliven our weekly | 
correspondents’ dinners held in the old Hétel | 
Brighton under the arcades of the Rue de | 
Rivoli (these gatherings were planned and | 
conducted by Whiteing) with anecdotes of | 
Mill, George Eliot, Louis Blanc, Mazzini, 
Dickens, Herbert Spencer, and a host of other | 
celebrities whom he knew during the London | 
period of his checkered career. Such were 
the chief figures—-I may have overlooked | 
some — of the English and American fourth 
estate at the French capital about the time 
when Emily Crawford took over the respon- | 


| 
| 
don daily. 
In these same days Francis Charmes was 
making his first efforts in Parisian journalism | 
in the columns of the venerable ‘‘ Journal des 
Débats,’’ which had not then been ousted from 
its leadership among the afternoon papers by 
the ‘‘Temps.’’ But it was when he became 
editor of the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes’’ that | 
M. Charmes attained his highest honors in the 
public press, for his work on this ponderous — 
I use the word in its earlier sense — periodical 
was largely of a journalistic nature, as he 
always closed each number with a chronique, a 
review of the fortnight’s events in the French | 
and foreign world of politics and diplomacy. | 
And here one saw that Francis Charmes was 
indeed a journalist. When the day came 
round to give the printers the manuscript of 
this chronique, he would arrive rather earlier | 
than usual at the office of the ‘‘Revue’’ in the | 


Rue de 1’Université, close his door to all visi- 
tors, and, not once leaving his desk, slowly 
but without a stop fill sheet after sheet of 
what was really the leader of that number of 
the periodical ; and when the lunch hour came, 
the copy was ready for the composing-room. 
Though, at the end, he reviewed what he had 


_ written, so clearly was the whole article fixed 


in his mind before he took up pen that the 
changes made were as slight as they were few. 
In fact, it was materially almost impossible to 
make any, for never have I seen such fine 
writing and the lines so close together as in 
the manuscript of Francis Charmes’s chron- 
ique. It is really a literary curiosity, so 
curious in fact that I once asked him to give 
me one of these manuscripts when it came 
back from the printers. It is written on let- 
ter-size paper, ninety lines to the page and 
some fourteen words to the line, so that each 
written page contains about 1,200 words — 
the equivalent of about three printed pages of 
the ‘‘Revue.’’ The chirography is clear, 
otherwise no printer would be able to decipher 


it without a magnifying glass; and even as it 


is, the strain on the eye is very severe. A 
further oddity in this connection is that in his 
ordinary correspondence M. Charmes’s hand- 
writing was like that of everybody as regards 
the size of the letters. I once asked him why 
he wrote his press articles in this peculiar 
fashion, and his answer, which was not ex- 
plicative, was, ‘‘Oh, it is a habit.’’ 

The internal affairs of the ‘‘Revue des Deux 


| Mondes’’ have always been wrapped in con- 


siderable mystery. However, the capital of 
the periodical consists of eighty-three shares 
of 5,000 franes each, more than a third of 


| which is owned by the Buloz family. Their 


value is far greater than the invested capital ; 


| and at times, but this is not the case to-day, 


they have paid a dividend greater than this 
capital. The decline in the value of the shares 
is due to several causes, the first being the 
mismanagement of Charles Buloz, the son and 


| suecessor, until 1893, in the editorship of the 
| founder, Francois Buloz ; and the second being 
| the general tendency in France today away 


from review reading. But the broader and 
more modern views of Francis Charmes were 
doing much to revive the material prosperity 
of the periodical. ‘‘I am trying to get it back 
where it once was,’’ he said to me one day. 
Another important factor in the manage- 
ment of the ‘‘Revue’’ is the Committee of 
Surveillance, which represents the share- 
holders, and is composed of M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the celebrated political economist 
and member of the Institute, chairman; 
Comte d’Haussonville, of the French Acad- 
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emy, vice chairman; Mme. Bourget-Pailleron, 
who, | may say, is not related to Paul Bourget, 
but is the daughter of the author of ‘‘Le 
Monde ot l’on s’ennuie’’ and the grand- 
daughter of Francois Buloz; Vicomte 
d’Avenel, who has travelled in the United 
States and whose first wife, an American, was 
burnt to death in the disaster of the Bazar 
de la Charité; and M. Aubry-Vitet, whose 
family and he himself have long been con- 
nected with the ‘‘Revue’’ as shareholders and 
contributors, a staunch monarchist, whose 
daughter is married to Comte de Rohan- 
Chabot. 

Last month this board voted four to two 
in favor of M. René Doumic, of the French 
Academy, as M. Charmes’s successor, and at 
the beginning of the present month this nomi- 
nation was confirmed at a general meeting of 
the share-holders. M. Doumic has been the 
regular literary or dramatic critic of the 
**Revue’’ since 1893, and has had large ex- 
perience in editorship. He has travelled in 
the United States, and was the first of those 
French professors who now lecture so fre- 
quently before our universities. It is highly 
probable that M. Doumic will invite M. 
Charles Benoist, conservative deputy and 
member of the Institute, to continue as 
chroniqueur. He used to take M. Charmes’s 
place when, at very rare intervals, the latter 
was prevented from furnishing his article, 
and he has been performing this duty during 
the present interregnum, while M. Joseph 
Bertrand, secretary general, has been acting 
editor. And the doyen of the staff, who has 


served under every editor, gave me the other | 
day the following interesting souvenir of the | 


founder : 

“TI knew personally and fully appreciated the 
admirable qualities of Francois Buloz, who 
brought to the support of his new venture the 
élite of talents then rife in France, which he 
managed with tact and cleverness. I saw at work 
the intelligence, taste, initiative, and energy of the 
man who was thoroughly imbued with the grandeur 


of his enterprise, whose life was a continual labor | 


and a perpetual combat; who was one of those 
wrestlers, born to be the founder of something, 
who united in himself the most diverse faculties,— 
a strong will, a good judgment, and a passionate 
and indefatigable attention to details. Such was 
Francois Buloz, the creator of this periodical, 
which has had many imitators but no equal, whose 
fortunes were linked with the movements of the 
last century, a sort of State Institution, as Gam- 
betta said, an accredited organ of high intellectual 
culture, bearing to every corner of the world the 
] and the ideas of France. Though not 
himself a writer or a politician, not even an 
academician, the distinction of his life was to have 


created one of the most influential and active | 


centres of polities and letters.” 


_@ master he was of it. 


And now, in closing, a final word about the 
third of my trio of dead journalists,— Robert 
Mitchell. I knew him very slightly, for his 
Bonapartist proclivities and his implacable 
opposition to the Third Republic, both as edi- 
tor and deputy, naturally did not tend to 
awaken the sympathy of an American. But 


all his friends and fellow-workers dwell on 


the kindliness of his disposition, which seems 
to have been the most prominent feature of 
his character. That veteran of the Paris 


_ press, M. Gaston Jollivet, confirms in a note 


to me this statement; and M. Arthur Meyer, 
editor-in-chief of the ‘‘Gaulois,’’ where 
Mitchell was the principal leader-writer for 
so many years under the signature of ‘‘L. 
Desmoulins,’’ writes me apropos of his death : 
‘*In him I lose more than a contributor; it is 
a comrade of all our staff who has passed 
away, the oldest member of the ‘Gaulois’ cir- 
cle. He was so affable and agreeable, so easily 
approached by all; and he possessed the gift 
of knowing how to make himself liked.’’ And 
in a subsequent note, M. Meyer adds: ‘‘As 
regards the French language, you know what 
French and good 
French he used both with his pen and in the 
rostrum.”’ 
THEODORE STANTON. 
Paris, Feb. 25, 1916. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE REWARDS OF BOOK-REVIEWING should 
not, maintain the publishers, include any 
pecuniary profit from the sale of the books 
reviewed. On this vexed question some con- 
trasting utterances, editorial and from corre- 
spondents, have lately appeared in ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly,’’ a periodical that naturally 
sides with the manufacturers of books in 
condemning their sale on the part of review- 
ers, while from the latter’s point of view such 
sale is not infrequently defended as a legiti- 
mate transaction in an affair that is primarily 





_ commercial to all the parties concerned. Here, 


as in most disputes, neither side is wholly 
right or wholly wrong, and a reasonable con- 
cession from each ought to bring about a 
modus vivendi. Neither offensive action on 
the one side, in the way of stamping title- 
pages or otherwise rendering review copies 
unsalable (and perhaps also unpresentable), 
nor excessive greed of gain on the other is 
commendable. Perhaps the course adopted in 
this matter by a certain reviewer intimately 
known to the present writer may be of interest 
if not also usefully suggestive in this con- 
nection. Hundreds of books have passed 
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through his hands for review, and for some 


time he was scrupulously careful not to offer | 


any of these for sale, contenting himself with 
averting the threatened congestion of his 
bookshelves by giving away the best and most 
acceptable and making such room as he could 
for the others. But in course of time the 
accumulation began to assume formidable pro- 
portions, and a change of policy became neces- 
sary. Therefore he adopted the practice of 
making his friends the recipients of as many 
books as he well could without annoying them, 
of giving to the local public library a good 
many of the remainder, with the suggestion 
that they be placed either on the shelves or 
in the furnace or on the dump-heap, as might 
best conduce to the public good, and of offer- 
ing for sale what were left. These were many, 
it is true, but he fixed a price that should not 
bring about any suicidal cutting of rates in 
the book-market, and if the dealer to whom he 
offered the lot refused to pay this price in 
any instance, the book was retained. If, as 
the publishers aver, the sale of a review copy 
at a reduced price tends to lower the market 
value of the work, its free gift ought to have 
a still more disastrous effect. Who knows how 
many sales were prevented by this reviewer’s 
giving away so many of his books to friends 
and to the local library? But it would have 
been unreasonable to expect him to cumber his 
modest quarters with hundreds of volumes of 
no surpassing worth, and he could not bring 
himself to destroy them. If his action in sell- 
ing a part of his accumulated stock lost a few 
dollars to the publishers, may not those dollars 
have been more needed by the reviewer? If 
publishers have rights, so possibly have re- 
viewers. Their work in passing judgment 
upon and giving publicity to the products of 
the press is not richly rewarded. Not uncom- 
monly it is its own reward (with the books 
themselves that have been reviewed), and not 
even the satisfaction of having promoted the 
circulation of a good book or retarded that of 
a bad one will go far as a substitute for food 
and raiment and shelter. When publishers 
issue books out of pure philanthropy, review- 
ers will review them in the same self-denying 
spirit. Age del 

THE QUEEN-POET OF ROUMANIA, known in 
literature as Carmen Sylva, a pen-name tes- 
tifying to her love of song and of forests, died 
on the second of this month in her seventy- 
third year. Pauline Elizabeth Ottilie Louise, 
as she -was christened, with royal profusion 
of sounding names, was the daughter of Prince 
Hermann of Wied and Princess Maria of 
Nassau. A simple and wholesome early life 
seems to have been hers in the modest prin- 


| cipality to which her later fondest memories 
always reverted; and she had no desire to 
| change her lot by marriage — unless, as she 
| fancifully added, she could be Queen of Rou- 
| mania. As there was no such kingdom then 
"on the map her declaration was equivalent to 
| a vow never to marry. But Prince Charles of 
- Roumania persuaded her in 1869 to become 
| his bride, and twelve years later Roumania 
was made a kingdom and Elizabeth was 
crowned queen. In her new life she had 
shown herself a loyal Roumanian, learning 
the language of the country and spending 
herself and her private means in good works 
for its benefit. In 1882 she was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences of Buch- 
arest, and soon afterward became known be- 
yond the borders of her adopted land as a 
writer of poems, fairy tales, novelettes, and 
plays. Among her more important works are 
‘*Thoughts of a Queen,’’ ‘‘Edleen Vaughan,’’ 
‘*Shadows on Life’s Dial,’’ ‘‘A Real Queen’s 
Fairy Book,’’ and ‘‘From Memory’s Shrine,”’ 
the last-named being an informal and frag- 
mentary autobiography, published five years 
ago. Her first and most fondly cherished pos- 
session in the way of a novel, as she tells us 
in that book, was ‘‘The Wide, Wide World’’ 
-——‘‘the only book in the least resembling a 
novel which I was allowed to read while in 
my teens. I was so fond of it that I used to 
hide it under a chair whence I could fetch it 
out and devour a few pages, in the hours 
when I ought. perhaps, to have been commit- 
ting lines of Horace or Ovid to memory, or 
writing an essay on some period of Church 
history.’’ Heartbreaking sorrows in plenty 
came to her in the course of her earlier and 
later life, and these it may well have been 
that taught her to speak the language of the 
heart in poems and tales that have appealed 
to a wide circle of readers. 


HuMor’S PLACE IN POETRY has not been rec- 
ognized by all poets. While Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Burns, Tennyson, Browning, Lowell, 
Holmes, with many others dear to us, have in 
varying degrees indulged in playful humor in 
their verse, an almost equally impressive list 
of poets in our language includes no name 
associated with this legitimate and, in its 
proper place, pleasing element of poetry. The 
lofty Milton one never expects to see descend 
(if it be a descent) to anything approaching 
playfulness, though his two pieces of verse on 
Hobson (the original of ‘‘Hobson’s choice’’), 
the university carrier, do exhibit a certain 
gentle humor of their own. In the serious 
Wordsworth we find an occasional uninten- 





tional touch of the comic, notably in ‘‘Peter 
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Bell ’’; 
phatically not a humorist. 
nor Keats, neither Rossetti nor William Mor- 
ris, neither Longfellow nor Bryant, was a 
humorist in verse. On this head the late 
Theodore Watts-Dunton had something inter- 
esting to say in his obituary sketch of Morris, 
now included in a volume reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. He writes: ‘‘It was this bois- 
terous energy and infinite enjoyment of life 
which made it so difficult for people on meet- 


ing him for the first time to associate him | 


with the sweet sadness of ‘The Earthly Para- 
dise.’ How could a man of such exuberant 
spirits as Morris — so hearty, so noisy often, 
and often so humorous — have written those 
lovely poems, whose only fault was an occa- 
sional languor and a lack of humour often 
commented on when the critic compares him 
with Chaucer? This subject of Chaucer’s 
humour and Morris’s lack of it demands, 
however, a special word even in so brief 
a notice as this. No man of our time — not 
even Rossetti—had a finer appreciation of 
humour than Morris, as is well known 
to those who heard him read aloud 
the famous ‘Rainbow Scene’ in ‘Silas 
Marner’ and certain passages in Charles 
Dickens’s novels. These readings were as 
fine as Rossetti’s recitations of ‘Jim Bludso’ 
and other specimens of Yankee humour. 
And yet it is a common remark, and one 
that cannot be gainsaid, that there is no 
spark of humour in the published poems of 
either of these two friends. Did it never 
occur to any critic to ask whether the anomaly 
was not explicable by some theory of poetic 
art that they held in common? It is no dis- 
paragement to say of Morris that when he 
began to write poetry the influence of Ros- 
setti’s canons of criticism upon him was enor- 


but beyond this, Wordsworth is em- | 
Neither Shelley | 


amends for the imposed sacrifice of a ranker 
actuality — that of the improper Mr. Robin- 
son, | mean, as to whom there revives in me 


the main question of where his impropriety, 


in so general a platitude of the bourgeois, 
could possibly have dwelt. It was to be true 
indeed that Walt Whitman achieved an im- 
propriety of the first magnitude ; that success, 
however, but showed us the platitude return- 
ing in a genial rage upon itself and getting 
out of control by generic excess. There was 
no rage at any rate in The Lamplighter, over 
which I fondly hung and which would have 
been my first ‘grown-up’ novel — it had been 
soothingly offered me for that—had I con- 
sented to take it as really and truly grown-up. 
I couldn’t have said what it lacked for the 
character, I only had my secret reserves, and 
when one blest afternoon on the New Brigh- 
ton boat I waded into The Initials I saw how 
right I had been. The Initials was grown-up 
and the difference thereby exquisite . . 

More in the same vein, but too artistically 
elaborated (in the finest James manner) for 
reproduction here, awaits the reader who will 
turn back to that very characteristic volume 
of just three years ago this month. Not only 
the intoxicating delights of one’s first grown- 
up novel, but other bookish pleasures of child- 
hood are there depicted. If the picture is by 


/ no means such as the child himself could have 


mous, notwithstanding the influence upon him | 


of Browning’s dramatic methods. But while 
Rossetti’s admiration of Browning was very 
strong, it was a canon of his criticism that 
humour was, if not out of place in poetry, a 
disturbing element of it.’’ 


EARLY LITERARY LIKINGS OF HENRY JAMES 
are entertainingly described by him in his 
story of his boyhood, ‘‘A Small Boy and 


drawn or even remotely imagined, it is none 
the less interesting, and probably much 
more 80. » ss 


THE MUCH-EDITED Horace (also much 
translated and imitated, annotated and biog- 
raphized) has more editions to his credit than 
all but a few of the world’s great writers. In 
fact, the editions are so many that Horatian 
scholars seem timid about venturing an esti- 
mate of their number. Of manuscript copies 
alone, complete or partial, there are about 250, 


_ though none of these is of earlier date than 


the ninth century of our era. From the editio 


| princeps of 1470 to the latest school edition is 


Others,’’ and they naturally have for us now, | 


just after his death, an especial interest. Per- 
haps we are tempted to read into them a sig- 
nificance that they do not hold. He says in 
his seventh chapter: 


‘An absorbed perusal | 


of The Lamplighter was what I was to achieve | 


at the fleeting hour I continue to circle round ; 


that romance was on every one’s lips, and I | 


recollect it as more or less thrust upon me in 





a period of nearly four and one-half centuries, 
in which great classical scholars like Lam- 
binus, Cruquius, Heinsius, Bentley, Kiessling, 
Miiller, Wickham, and Schiitz have lavished 
their learning and their critical acumen on 
the poet’s works and given to the world valu- 
able editions of those works. Translators into 
English, from Sir Philip Francis and Lord 
Ravensworth and Sir Theodore Martin, to 
John Conington, Lord Lytton, Sargent. and 
Bennett, have been innumerable and often ad- 
mirably skilful, though the Horatian special- 
ist dismisses them all as falling far below 
the original in their attempts to translate the 
untranslatable. Within the last few days 
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there has come word from the Widener Li- 
brary at Harvard that a notable Horatian col- 
lection, one hundred and five volumes in all, 
has been received from the estate of the late 
William C. Williamson, Harvard ’52, and is 
soon to be placed on exhibition. Many valu- 
able editions of the poet are in this collection, 
notably an Aldine of 1501 and an Elzevir of 
1676. Bequests of this sort to college libraries 
are both of interest to the library world and 
are likely to have an effect, however small, in 
strengthening the resistance against the grow- 
ing tendency to abolish all classical studies. 


THE THREATENED PAPER FAMINE IN ENG- 
LAND, by reason of the proposed prohibition 
on imports of certain bulky and not immedi- 
ately indispensable goods, such as wood-pulp, 
paper, and all paper-making material, natur- 
ally causes apprehension among printers and 
publishers in that country, and strong protest 
from the Publishers’ Association and the 
Master Printers’ Association is to go, or 
already has gone, to the President of the 
Board of Trade. Increased cost of pro- 
duction in every department of publishing 
has been one of the inevitable results of 
the war, and even with the importation of 
paper unrestricted by government action 
the price of that commodity has prac- 
tically doubled; ‘‘and what it will reach if 
the worst comes to the worst,’’ says the 
‘‘Times”’ in a tone of gloomy foreboding, 

‘‘it is impossible to say.’’ After predicting 
the effect on general publishing it further 
remarks: ‘‘The crisis is more serious still 
where educational books are concerned. It 
will be a strange commentary on our war 
against German Kultur if we adopt as one of 
our weapons a prohibitive price on the educa- 
tional apparatus of our own rising genera- 
tion.’’ American importations of books may 
be seriously affected. The same editorial 
writer continues: ‘‘Unless the proposals be 
modified many new books prepared for the 
spring are likely to be postponed, even by 
those publishers who ordered their paper in 
time.’’ Thus it is that on every side and in 
every relation we are confronted by some 
baleful aspect of what threatens to become in 
literal truth a world-consuming conflagration. 

THE NOVELIST’S PRIME OF LIFE, according to 
Lockhart in his sketch of Cervantes, is not an 
early prime. Lockhart’s own words are: ‘‘I 
shall conclude what I have to say of the author 
of Don Quixote with one remark — namely, 
that Cervantes was an old man when he 
wrote his masterpiece of comic romance; that 
nobody has ever written successful novels, 








when young, but Smollett; and that Hum- 
phrey Clinker, written in the last year of 
Smollett’s life, is, in every particular of con- 
ception, execution, and purpose, as much 
superior to Roderick Random as Don Quixote 
is to the Galatea.’’ Cervantes was probably 


| fifty-seven or fifty-eight when the first part 


of his great work appeared, and ten years 
elapsed before it was followed by a second 
part, which some critics rate higher than the 
earlier portion. But both Cervantes and 
Lockhart lived before Oslerism had wrought 
a change of mind on the subject of man’s 
prime. At any rate, there have been many 
modern examples of good work in literature, 
including fiction, in the first flush of man- 
hood or womanhood. An editorial in the 
‘*Wisconsin Library Bulletin’’ voices the sur- 
prise with which ‘‘some of us’’ learned that 
Mr. Kipling had but recently crossed the 
half-century line, his stories having been read 
and enjoyed from a time so seemingly remote 
in the past as to have produced a vague 
general impression of his comparative senility. 
The truth is, man’s productive years seem, 
with the advance of medical science, of sani- 
tation, of domestic and public hygiene, and of 
a dawning perception of the significance of 
eugenics, to have been extended at both ends, 
certainly at the latter end; and good work in 
fiction, as in some other branches of litera- 
ture, may be looked for in the entire half 
century or more from the writer’s legal ma- 
jority onward. Mr. Howells is still produc- 
ing excellent fiction at seventy-nine, and Mr. 
Kipling wrote some of his most striking tales 
in his early twenties. 


A CALL FOR CHEERING LITERATURE comes 
from the lately formed White Cross Union, a 
society organized in London for giving spir- 
itual aid, as the Red Cross gives physical aid, 
to the wounded soldiers in hospitals. Lady 
Lumb, 7 Langford Place, St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W., is the presiding officer, and 
Princess Mary Karadja, 49 Onslow Gardens, 
London, 8.W., the secretary. In addition to 
gifts of money, annual membership subscrip- 
tions (two shillings and sixpence), and per- 
sonal service, good books or other suitable 
reading-matter will be gladly received. In 
fact, the sending of such matter is one form 
of personal service and entitles the sender to 
associate membership in the Union. Even 
more than for amusing or merely entertaining 
literature, there seems to be a present demand 
for what may in general terms be called up- 
lifting or spiritually strengthening literature. 
Miss Lilian Whiting, in a recent newspaper 
communication, suggests that an occasional 
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sermon by one of our recognized spiritual 
leaders might be peculiarly helpful to a weak- 
ened and discouraged hospital patient, and 
also that typewritten selections of special ap- 
propriateness from Emerson or any others of 
our great authors would be likely to carry 
cheer and comfort to some hungry soul. Fur- 
ther particulars and instructions may be 
obtained from the Princess Karadja’s Amer- 
iean representative, Miss Annie Halderman, 
whose present address is the Hershey Arms, 
Wiltshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE ‘‘ ARABIAN NIGHTS ’’ AND THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

The magic of Oriental story has lent charms to 
poets of English, from the age of Chaucer to our 
own age of Kipling. Chaucer and Marlowe, 
Southey and Coleridge borrowed beauty from the 
wisdom east of Suez. The drama, the essay, and 
the novel have known the influence of the mysteri- 
ous East. Concerning the special Persian influence 
upon European literature in general, readers of 
Tue Diat have recently received a considerable 
amount of information from the pen of Mr. 
Charles Leonard Moore. Attention attracted by 
his article may give value to the following group 
of notes concerning his subject in one of its 
phases,— the relation between the thousand and 
one stories of Scheherazade and the rodent-like 
breed of English novels. 

Among the terror novels of the wild-oats youth 
of the Romantic Movement, “ The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ” walked not so heavily as to leave 
their trail conspicuous; on the other hand, it is 
far from invisible. “The History of the Caliph 
Vathek” is one unmistakable footprint. Horace 
Walpole himself made use of the characters of 
the frame of the ereatest of story sequences in 
his “ Hieroglyphie Tales.” Published a year be- 
fore Henley’s English edition of “ Vathek,” Wal- 
pole’s satirical stories show, rather than the influ- 
ence of writers of Eastern tales in English, that 
of the brilliant Oriental narratives of Count 
Anthony Hamilton. Matthew Gregory Lewis, next 
in importance to Walpole in the history of the 
terror novel, derived the outline for his obseene 
triumph, “Ambrosio, or The Monk,” from one of 
Richard Steele’s presentations of “ Turkish Tales ” 
in “The Guardian.” And in his series of “ Ro- 
mantie Tales,” Lewis borrowed Count Anthony 
Hamilton’s “ Four Facardins,’ and made use of 
characters from the “ Arabian Nights” for an- 
other story, “Amorassan, or The Spirit of the 
Frozen Ocean.” William Godwin, in his “ Lives 
of the Necromancers,” mentioned the “ Arabian 
Nights” as a souree of Oriental enchantments. 
Mrs. Shelley, the last and best of the novelists 
of terror, was considerably indebted to the 


“ Arabian Nights” and to “Vathek”; passages in 
“ Frankenstein,” “The Last Man,” and “ Perkin 


ted their debt to the “Arabian Nights.” 


Warbeeck” show her appreciation of the charm 
of Eastern story. 

The group of English novels of avowedly East- 
ern setting has long been a source of interest 
to joyous readers. After the long series of pseudo- 
Eastern “moral” tales, of which Dr. Johnson’s 
“ Rasselas” and Maria Edgeworth’s “ Murad the 
Unlucky” are fair examples, Thomas Hope’s 
“Anastasius, or The Memoirs of a Greek” comes 
as a delightfully non-moral relief. Reminiscent of 
“ Gil Blas” and the Abbé Barthélemi’s “ Anachar- 
sis,’ “Anastasius” is a long narrative of the wan- 
derings of an unchivalrous Don Juan in Egypt, 
Assyria, and Turkey. In 1824, only four years 
after “Anastasius,” appeared the first English 
realistie Oriental tale, “ Hajji Baba of Ispahan.” 
Its author, James Justinian Morier, had studied 
Persia at close range. He knew the actual land 
of the Shah; he knew also the “ Arabian Nights,” 
as he showed clearly in his later and more roman- 
tie novels, “Zohrab, the Hostage” and “Ayesha, 
the Maid of Kars.” 

The greatest novelists of the last century -_ 

ir 
Walter Scott recorded his boyhood delight in these 
and other Eastern tales; and he many times drew 
upon the “Arabian Nights” for touches of 
color with which to adorn his Seotch novels. This 
sentence of tribute appears in the Dedicatory 
Epistle prefixed to “Ivanhoe”: “No fascination 
has ever been attached to Oriental literature equal 
to that produced by M. Galland’s first translation 
of the Arabian Tales.” 

M. Victor Chauvin, in his “ Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes,” mentions Charles Dickens and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe as English novelists who 
were influenced by the “ Arabian Nights.” Casual 
allusions in several of Dickens’s stories do indicate 
that he read in childhood and remembered in man- 
hood two collections of Oriental tales, the “ Ara- 
bian Nights ” and Dr. John Ridiey’s “ Tales of the 
Genii.” Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
owed the suggestion for his “ Alroy” to Beck- 
ford’s “ Vathek,” or perhaps to the unpublished 
episode of “ Vathek” called “Al Roui.” Himself 
a native of Bengal, Thackeray was not especially 
susceptible to Oriental influences; yet he, too, like 
Dickens, read the “ Arabian Nights” in his boy- 
hood and, when he came to write stories, sometimes 
mentioned those persistent Eastern tales. Char- 
lotte Bronté gives evidence that the “ Arabian 
Nights” were a source of pleasure and profit to 
the unusual little girl who was to write “Jane 
Eyre” and “ Shirley.” Charles Kingsley, in “Al- 
ton Locke,” pays repeated compliment to Lane’s 
“Arabian Nights.” How many novelists of our 
own day would not, if they thought back to the 
lazy hours of late childhood, smile an acknowledg- 
ment of the magie power of “ The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ”? Soon we shall discover Persian 
influences in this year’s best sellers, as we have 
already caught the incense of the “ Arabian 
Nights ” in the tales of Francis Marion Crawford 
and that chief of story-tellers, Robert Louis 
Stevenson. ; 

Ropert CALVIN WHITFORD. 

University of Illinois, March 8, 1916. 
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SHAKESPEARE PROBLEMS. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

Dr. Tannenbaum, in your number of Feb. 17, 
attempts to reply to my letter in the issue of 
Jan. 20. Although he does not hesitate to say that 
I am not telling the truth, yet he does not indi- 
eate where I am at fault, and I have no hesitation 
in adhering to my previous statements. 

The learned doctor’s attitude reminds me of dear 
old Dr. Furnivall, who used to get quite angry 
when he saw nail after nail of modern reasoning 
and research driven into the coffin of the man of 
Stratford. 

Dr. Tannenbaum gives his case away when he 
admits that the body of the deposition in the 
Bellott-Mountjoy lawsuit and the signature are in 
the same handwriting. The body of the deposition 





is always written by the law clerk, whereas the | 


signature is written by the deponent, if he is 


able to write. In this case the signature is written | 
| “ The untented woundings of a father’s curse pierce 
immaterial) is added by the illiterate deponent — | 
| “woundings ” is any evil resulting from a father’s 
| eurse, — disease, injury, misfortune of any kind. 


by the law clerk, and the mark (dot or cross is 


Shakspere. 

I am not aware that the actor’s application for 
a coat of arms has been regarded by Baconians 
as evidence that he could not write the plays. My 
opponent gains some satisfaction by erecting an 
imaginary argument, and proceeding to knock it 
down. However, the fact of the application was 
a subject of mirth at the time, as is proved by Ben 
Jonson’s play, and that it was regarded as incon- 
gruous must count for something in the present 
controversy. 

Dr. Tannenbaum appears blind to my point that 


no amount of contemporary praise of the Shakes- | 


peare plays and poems can be regarded as evi- 
dence of the authorship. If we examine the other 
contemporary references, it is seen that many 
persons were in the secret; for instance, the “ up- 
start crow beautified with our feathers ” indicates 
the paltry actor strutting about decked out as a 
dramatic author; and Thomas Nash’s statement 
that some “leave the trade of noverint whereto 
they were born ” to write plays, is a hit at Bacon, 
a lawyer (“noverint” meaning lawyer) and the 
son of a lawyer, turning playwright. 

Dr. Tannenbaum places absolute confidence in 
the commonly accepted meaning of Ben Jonson’s 
verses. When two clever men like Bacon and 
Jonson were composing the “Leonard Digges” 
and other verses for the folio and the Stratford 
monument, to put the public on a wrong scent, it 
is not at all likely that the truth should be patent 
to the man in the street; but Dr. Tannenbaum may 
console himself with the knowledge that he errs 
in a goodly company, including quite possibly some 
of the actor’s contemporaries. 

The theory that the Terence plays were the 
work of Caius Laelius, is dismissed by Dr. Tannen- 
baum with a sneer. A genuine literary student 

‘ would be interested to know what Cicero and other 
contemporary writers tell us of the subject. 

The Stratford actor’s name “Shakspere” has 
the a short as in “ Jack,” and the middle s is part 
of the first syllable, as may be proved by the alter- 
native spelling “ Shaxpere.” The name may per- 





haps be derived from the French “ Jacques Pierre.” 
The author’s pseudonym has the a long as in 
“take,” and the middle s is part of the second 
syllable, as is proved by the alternative “ Shake- 


speare.” The obvious derivation is supported by 
Ben Jonson’s authority, — brandishing a spear at 
ignorance. 
E. Basu Lupton. 
Cambridge, Mass., March 4, 1916. 
FURTHER INTERPRETATIONS OF 
‘¢ UNTENTED.’’ 
(To the Editor of THE D1At.) 


I am not a Shakespeare scholar, and the sug- 
gestion I make may be very naive. It would seem 
to present itself at the outset of any inquiry, and 
has probably been duly considered. It is simply 
that “untented” is a misprint for “ untended.” 
The passage from “ King Lear” — quoted by Dr. 
Tannenbaum in your issue of Jan. 20 — reads: 


every sense about thee.’ What is meant by 


What Lear wishes is that in her sufferings, mental 
and physical, she shall find no aid, medical or 
otherwise, and no sympathy. 

I do not believe that Lear, in the tumult of his 
passion, would have thought of the niceties of 
medical practice. I think the critics are prone to 
find deep or recondite meanings when Shakes- 
peare’s thought was in reality very simple and 
natural. 

H. E. WaRNER. 

Washington, D. C., March 4, 1916. 


(To the Editor of Tue Durst.) 


I have been much interested in the communica- 
tions explaining the word “tent” as used by 
Shakespeare and others, and have wondered that 
no one has given the meaning of the word as used 
in Yorkshire and also in Cheshire. I recall its use 
many times in my childhood, and always with the 
same meaning,— that is, “ hinder ” or “ prevent”: 
“T will tent thee doing it,’ “He tented me from 
it,’ ete.— always in the sense of “hinder.” In 
Halliwell’s “ Dictionary of Provincial and Archaic 
Words,” this is the first definition given. 

The word i is also used in Yorkshire in the sense 
of “ seare,’ “ frighten,” and many times in the 
sense of ‘i guard”; ”; but the first mentioned use is 
very common. 

Whether any of these meanings can be applied 
to the passage from “ King Lear” is a matter of 
opinion. I certainly think that “the unhindered 


| woundings of a father’s curse,” or “ the unguarded 


| woundings,” gives as good an interpretation as any 


yet stated. Is it out of possibility to assume that 
King Lear meant that nothing could hinder the 
woundings of his eurse from piercing every sense 


| about Goneril? 


At least it may interest some to know that the 


word “tent” is still in use in parts of England in 
| the same sense as given by Halliwell. 





EpitH 8. MITCHELL. 
La Grange, Ill., March 8, 1916. 
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WATTS-DUNTON AND His CIRCLE.* 





A bore has been wittily defined as a person 
who wants to talk about himself when you 
want to talk about yourself. The reason why 
it fell to the lot of the late Theodore Watts- 
Dunton to enjoy so many close and lifelong 





to the cordial relations that existed between 


friendships with the poets and other notable | 


men of his time is, one suspects, very largely 


because he was so little eager to impress him- | 


self upon them and upon the world as a poet, 


or as a writer of any sort, and so generously | 


appreciative of others’ achievements in litera- 
ture. With but little of what would be called 
creative or imaginative work from his own 
pen, we have in some abundance essays and 
sketches that have been prompted by the 
lives and works of others; and it is with a 
recent collection of such occasional pieces 
that the present article will concern itself. 
*‘Old Familiar Faces’’ contains eight chap- | 
ters of personal reminiscence originally con- 
tributed to ‘‘The Athenzum’’ and intended 
by the author for republishing in book-form, 
though this intention was not carried out in 
his lifetime. An anonymous friend has now 
done the work for him, and introduced the 
volume with a pleasing and most welcome, 
though too short, account of the author, with 
some equally interesting passages concerning 
the latter’s thirty years’ house-mate, the 
poet Swinburne. 

The eight articles have to do with Borrow, 
Rossetti, Tennyson, Christina Rossetti, Dr. 
Gordon Hake, Lord de Tabley, William Mor- 
ris, and Francis Hindes Groome —in the 
order here given. Except in the Tennyson 
and Hake chapters, the author shows that he 
writes with the intimate personal knowledge 
of old friendship, but in ali there is the 
genial glow of cordial understanding and ap- 
preciation. In Tennyson we are made 
acquainted with the poet rather than, as 
would have been peculiarly agreeable and 
more in harmony with the general tone of 
the book, the man and friend. In Dr. Hake, 
a considerably older man than Watts-Dunton, 
in fact, almost exactly coéval with Tennyson, 





Watts-Dunton and so many of his celebrated 
contemporaries, differing vastly among them- 
selves in temperament, yet all temperamen- 
tally congenial to Watts-Dunton; ‘‘ and as 
they, one by one, passed away, to him was 
left the sad duty of giving to the world by 
far the most intimate picture of their various 
personalities.’’ The writer thus continues: 

“There was obviously some subtle quality in 
Watts-Dunton’s nature that not only attracted to 
him great minds in the world of art and letters; 
but which seemed to hold captive their affection 
for a lifetime. Even an instinctive recluse such 
as Borrow, a man almost too sensitive for friend- 
ship, found in Watts-Dunton one whose capacity 
for friendship was so great as to override all 
other considerations. Watts-Dunton was ‘the 
friend of friends’ to Rossetti, who wished to make 
him his heir, and was dissuaded only when he saw 
that to do so would pain his friend, who regarded 
it as an act of injustice to Rossetti’s own family. 
During his lifetime Swinburne desired to make 
over to him his entire fortune. The man to whom 
these tributes were paid was undoubtedly pa 
of some rare and strange gift.” 

Choosing for quotation a few of the remi- 
niscent and personal passages in the book 
rather than any of its literary criticism or 
purely bookish talk, let us present, first, the 
author’s graphic description of Borrow in 
his hale and hearty seventies : 

“As a vigorous old man Borrow never had an 
equal, I think. There has been much talk of the 
vigor of Shelley’s friend, E. J. Trelawny. I knew 
that splendid old corsair, and admired his agility 
of limb and brain; but at seventy Borrow could 
have walked off with Trelawny under his arm. 
At seventy years of age, after breakfasting at 
eight o’clock in Hereford Square, he would walk 
to Putney, meet one cr more of us at Roehamp- 
ton, roam about Wimbledon and Richmond Park 
with us, bathe in the Fen Ponds with a north- 


| east wind cutting across the icy water like a razor, 


run about the grass afterward like a boy to shake 
off some of the water-drops, stride about the park 
for hours, and then, after fasting for twelve hours, 


_ eat a dinner at Roehampton that would have done 
| Sir Walter Scott’s eyes good to see. Finally, he 


| late at night. 


would walk back to Hereford Square, getting home 
And if the physique of the man 
was bracing, his conversation, unless he happened 


| to be suffering from one of his occasional fits of 


we see the friend of George Borrow rather | 


than the friend of the writer. A record of 


| 


friendship, however, the book mainly is, from | 


first to last; and it strikingly illustrates, 


among other truths, that though things equal | 


to the same thing are equal to one another, 
friends of the same man may not be friends 
of one another. The preface calls attention 





Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
utton & Co. 


* Orv Famitiar Faces. B 
trated. New York: E. P. 


tlws- | break through the other’s reserve and gain an 


| 


} 


| **Romany Rye’’ 


depression, was still more so. There is a kind of 
humour the delight of which is that while you 
smile at the pictures it draws, you smile quite as 
much or more to think that there is a mind so 
whimsical, crotchety, and odd as to draw them. 
This was the humour of Borrow.” 

These and other pen-strokes depicting the 
are, we feel, not only vivid 
but true to life; for the writer was conscious 
of qualities in himself that made it possible to 
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intimate knowledge of him such as probably 
no one else could claim. Few were the friends 
that Borrow thus took to his heart, but those 
few realized ‘‘ how lovable was his nature, 
with all its angularities— how simple and 
courageous, how manly and noble.’’ 

In the next portrait sketched by the au- 
thor’s deft hand occurs the following touch 
of quiet humor, prompted by the publication 
of Rossetti’s letters under Dr. George Birk- 
beck Hill’s editorship. Rossetti’s friend says: 


“It is a sweet and comforting thought for every 
poet that, whether or not the public cares during 
his life to read his verses, it will after his death 
care very much to read his letters to his mistress, 
to his wife, to his relatives, to his friends, to his 
butcher, and to his baker. And some letters are 
by that same public held to be more precious than 
others. If, for instance it has chanced that during 
the poet’s life he, like Rossetti, had to borrow thirty 
shillings from a friend, that is a circumstance of 
especial piquancy. The public likes—or rather 
it demands—to know all about that borrowed 
eash. Hence it behoves the properly equipped 
editor who understands his duty to see that not 
one allusion to it in the poet’s correspondence is 
omitted. If he can also show what caused the 
poet to borrow those thirty shillings—if he can 
by learned annotations show whether the friend 
in question lent the sum willingly or unwillingly, 
conveniently or inconveniently —if he can show 
whether the loan was ever repaid, and if repaid 
when — he will be a happy editor indeed. Then 
he will find a large and grateful public to whom 
the mood in which the poet sat down to write ‘ The 
Blessed Damosel’ is of far less interest than the 
mood in which he borrowed thirty shillings.” 

One of the too few personally reminiscent 

touches in the Tennyson chapter relates to a 

conversation with the poet on nightingales, 

wherein the author claimed an ability to dis- 

tinguish one nightingale’s note from another’s 

among a number of his favorites along the 

banks of the Ouse. ‘‘And if this infinite 

variety of individualism,’’ he concludes, ‘‘is 

thus seen in the lower animals, what must it 
be in man?’’ Then he continues: 


“There is, however, in the entire human race, 
a fatal instinct for marring itself. To break down 
the exterior signs of this variety of individualism 
in the race by mutual imitation, by all sorts of 
affectations, is the object not only of the civiliza- 
tion of the Western world, but of the very negroes 
on the Gaboon River. No wonder, then, that 
whensoever we meet, as at rarest interval we do 
meet, an individual who is able to preserve his 
personality as Nature meant it to live, we feel an 
attraction toward him such as is irresistible. Now 
I would challenge those who knew him to say 
whether they ever knew any other man so free 
from this great human infirmity as Tennyson. 
The way in which his simplicity of nature would 
manifest itself was, in some instances, most re- 
markable.” 








A few pages later there occurs a surprising 
because so unexpectedly depreciatory, if not 
contemptuous, reference to Longfellow. The 
writer’s genial manner and charitable judg- 
ment had not prepared one for the slur he 
puts upon our best-loved poet. After point- 
ing out the two obvious classes of poetry, the 
popularly appreciated and the kind that ap- 
peals to a more cultivated taste, he says that 
‘of the one perhaps Byron is the type, the 
exemplars being such poets as those of the 
Mrs. Hemans school in England, and of the 
Longfellow school in America.’’ To rate 
Longfellow no higher than ‘‘the Mrs. 
Hemans school,’’ whatever the undeniable 
popularity of his ‘‘Psalm of Life’’ and other 
earlier (with possibly some later) poems, does 
not show the soundest of judgment, and can 
be excused only on the supposition of unac- 
quaintance with the poet’s work as a whole. 

As a final extract from this assemblage of 
familiar portrait studies, let the following on 
the too early death of William Morris be 
given : 

“Tt is difficult not to think that the cause of 
causes of his death was excessive exercise of all 
his forces, especially of the imaginative faculty. 
When I talked to him, as I often did, of the peril 
of such a life of tension as his, he pooh-poohed 
the idea. ‘Look at Gladstone,’ he would say; 
‘look at those wise owls your chancellors and your 
judges. Don’t they live all the longer for work? 
It is rust that kills men, not work.’ No doubt he 
was right in contending that in intellectual efforts 
such as those he alluded to, where the only faculty 
drawn upon is the ‘dry light of inteHigence, a 
prodigious amount of work may be achieved with- 
out any sapping of the sourees of life. But is this 
so where that fusion of all the faculties which we 
eall genius is greatly taxed? I doubt it. In all 
true imaginative production there is, as De Quincey 
pointed out many years ago, a movement not 
of ‘the thinking machine’ only, but of the whole 
man — the whole ‘ genial’ nature of the worker — 
his imagination, his judgment, moving in an evolu- 
tion of lightning velocity from the whole of the 
work to the part, from the part to the whole, 
together with every emotion of the soul. Hence 
when, as in the case of Walter Scott, of Charles 
Dickens, and presumably of Shakespeare too, the 
emotional nature of man is overtaxed, every part 
of the frame suffers, and cries out in vain for its 
share of that nervous fluid which is the true vis 
vite.” 

Portraits of all the leading characters in 
the book, including the author but excluding 
Borrow and Lord de Tabley, are appropri- 
ately inserted. A Rossetti likeness of Mrs. 
Morris—‘‘the most lovely woman I have ever 
known,’’ declares the author — serves for a 
frontispiece. 

Percy F, BICKNELL. | 
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THE ACCEPTABLE YEAR OF THE LORD.* 





The manner of the first half of Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay’s ‘‘The Art of the Moving Picture’’ 
befits the subject. You might expect as much 
from a literary gent and a movie fan. The 
“‘gentle and kindly,’’ ‘‘dear and patient’’ 
reader of the benevolent and enthusiastic 
author’s mingled and kaleidoscopic succession 
of information, gossip, comment, fancy, criti- 
cism, exhortation, and prophecy leaves off 
with his brain as full of confusion, flickering, 
and fever as it is after the five-reel show, 
which lasts, according to this book, one hour 
and forty minutes. The manner of the other 


ha'f befits the age and the optimistic public | 


for which it is written. 

In the second half, Mr. Lindsay, who writes 
with Springfield, [llinois, as a background,— 
‘‘a photoplay paradise’’ where ‘‘the spoken 


theatre is practically banished’’ (most of us | 


live in paradises of the sort, and the rest 
are on the way)—in the second half, Mr. 
Lindsay limits himself mostly to the role of 
progressivist and prophet. Having classified 
the photoplay into Action Film, Intimate 
Film, and Splendor Film, further defined as 
Seulpture-in-motion, Painting-in-motion, and 
Architecture-in-motion, suggesting respec- 
tively red (hot), blue (colder and quieter), 
and yellow (the hue of pageants and sun- 
shine—not the consecrated yellow of every- 
day speech), he draws aside the curtains of 
the west and discloses the rainbow-lighted 
future. The reader who came to bé informed 
remains to be inspired. 

For, even now, the art of the moving pic- 
ture is all but a substitute for the saloon. 
‘* The things they drank to see, and saw but 
grotesquely, and paid for terribly, now roll 
befcre them with no after pain or punish- 
ment.’’ This seems to mean that the moving 
picture is a cheap and convenient substitute 
for delirium tremens. It sounds plausible. 
But that isn’t all. The moving picture is 


movies that there is a continence even beyond 
sculpture and that seas of realism may not 
have the power of a little well-considered 
climination.’’ The Church also, in her own 
way, will ‘‘avail herself of the motion pic- 
ture, wholeheartedly, as in medizval time she 
took over the marvel of Italian painting.’’ 

But all this is as nothing in comparison with 
what follows: 

“The scientific museums distribute routine 
pamphlets that would set the whole world right 
on certain points if they were but read by said 
world. Let them be filmed and started. Whatever 
the congressman is permitted to frank to his con- 
stituency, let him send in the motion picture form 
when it is the expedient and expressive way. 

“When men work for the high degrees in the 
universities, they labor on a piece of literary con- 
spiracy called a thesis which no one outside of the 
university hears of again. The gist of the research 
work that is dead to the democracy, through the 
university merits of thoroughness, moderation of 
statement, and final touch of discovery, would 
have a chance to live and grip the people in a 
motion picture transcript, if not a photoplay. It 
would be University Extension. The relentless 
fire of criticism which the heads of the depart- 
ments would pour on the production before they 
allowed it to pass would result in a standardiza- 
tion of the sense of scientific fact over the land. 
Suppose the film has the coat of arms of the 
University of Chicago along with the name of the 
young graduate whose thesis it is. He would 
have a chance to reflect credit on the university 


| even as much as a football player.” 


| 


Surely, after this there is no further need 
of justification for ‘‘ the fourth largest indus- 
try in the United States, attended daily by 
ten million people, and in ten days by a hun- 
dred million, capable of interpreting the larg- 


| est conceivable ideas that come within the 


going to be a substitute for, or at least a vari- | 


ant upon, all sorts of long-winded and obscure 
text and reference books. Along with other 
changes, ‘‘there will be available at certain 
centres collections of films equivalent to the 
Standard Dictionary and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’’ Still further, the moving pic- 
ture is suggested as a new medium for ‘‘ the 
new sect of poets, called the Imagists,’’ of 
whom “all the world is talking.’’ ‘‘ The 
Imagist photoplay will put discipline into the 
inner ranks of the enlightened and remind 
the sculptors, painters, and architects of the 





By Vachel Lindsay. 


* Tue Aart or tue Movine Picture. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


range of the plastic arts.’’ 

Mr. Lindsay’s enthusiasm grows greater 
with each successive demonstration of the 
splendiferous effect of the moving picture 
upon future civilization. By the time his 
space runs out, he is able clearly to desery in 
the before-mentioned rainbow-lighted vistas 
The Acceptable Year of the Lord. He thus 
entitles his concluding chapter, which reaches 
its climax in this exalted strain : 

“ Seenario writers, producers, photoplay actors, 
endowers of exquisite films, sects using special 
motion pictures for a predetermined end, all you 


| who are taking the work as a sacred trust, I bid 


you God-speed. Let us resolve that whatever 
America’s to-morrow may be, she shall have a day 
that is beautiful and not crass, spiritual, not ma- 
terial. Let us resolve that she shall dream dreams 
deeper than the sea and higher than the clouds of 
heaven, that she shall come forth crowned and 
transfigured with her statesmen and wizards and 


| saints and sages about her, with magic behind 


her and miracle before her. 
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“Pray that you be delivered from the tempta- 
tion to cynicism and the timidities of orthodoxy. 
Pray that the workers in this your glorious new 
art be delivered from the mere lust of the flesh 
and the pride of life. Let your spirits outflame 
your burning bodies. 

“ Consider what it will do to your souls, if you 
are true to your trust. Every year, despite 
earthly sorrow and the punishment of your mortal 
sins, despite all weakness and al! of Time’s re- 


venges upon you, despite Nature’s reproofs and | 


the whips of the angels, new visions will come, 
new prophecies will come. You will be seasoned 
spirits in the eyes of the wise. The record of 
your ripeness will be found in your craftsman- 
ship. You will be God’s thoroughbreds. 


“Tt has come then, this new weapon of men, 
and the face of the whole earth changes. In after 
centuries its beginning will be indeed: remembered. 

“Tt has come, this new weapon of men, and by 
faith and a study of the signs we proclaim that 
it will go on and on in immemorial wonder.” 

We have felt all the time that the Accept- 
able Year would come some time, and soon. 
There have been so many prophets, and so 
many inventions of the means of grace. But 
we never looked for it in this way. We always 
thought it would come by way of Efficiency, 
or Legislative Enactment (Progressive, of 
course), or the Wisconsin Idea, or some move- 
ment like the Civic Centre, or possibly postum 
or peanut-butter or pedagogy, or some other 
such complex thing. And yet here it comes 


in the Art of the Moving Picture. So true | 


is it that great things are invariably simple. 
Grant SHOWERMAN. 








A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO THE STUDY 
OF LITERATURE.* 





To very few men is granted the achieve- | 


ment of a systematic structure embodying the 
results of productive scholarship. Most of us 
laborers in the literary field add our few 
researches to the body of knowledge: we 
re-examine a great writer or some feature of 


his work; we study a type or a period; we | 


write the history of one literature, or (if our 
name happens to be Saintsbury) we may 
attempt the history of two. Few of us, prob- 
ably, feel the need or the desire,—few have 
the ability, the time, the daring,—to range 
over wider areas. But Professor Richard G. 
Moulton is one of the chosen who has hunted 
indefatigably up and down the length and 
breadth of areas whose confines lie beyond the 
vision of most. He has started game often- 
times from obscure or unsuspected coverts. 





* THe Mopern Srupy or Lirerature. An Introduction to 
Literary Theory and Interpretation. By Richard Green Moul- 
ton. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


| He has triumphantly arranged his many 
varied trophies with careful design in a vast 
hall, which he calls “The Modern Study of 
Literature.” 

To one without at least speaking acquain- 
tance with Professor Moulton’s previous work, 
the inclusiveness of this book is almost stag- 
gering. But the author explains at the out- 
set that this is the synthesis of at least six 
different volumes, representing the thought 
of more than forty years. And when one 
compares the present book with these former 
ones, he observes how the author has. merely 
condensed, rearranged, expanded his source,— 
in this case himself. Morphology, evolution 
of the various types, literary criticism, litera- 
ture as philosophy and art,—all these are 
treated from the standpoint of world litera- 
ture and its place in our culture. All in all, 
the result is a most impressive guide to the 
study of literature. 

Fortunately, a book is not like the prover- 
bial chain,— it may be far stronger than its 
weakest part. Otherwise, many thoughtful 
readers would not give Professor Moulton due 
credit for his achievement as a whole. In this 
ease, the weakest part is his championing of 
inductive criticism. As far back as 1885, in 
his “Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist,” he 
launched this theory; and in 1889, Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, in his “ Essays toward a Critical 
Method,” quite demolished it. But Professor 
Moulton stands by his guns with real heroism. 
Through almost a quarter of the whole vol- 
ume, he hurls the same bombs at us,— while 
they explode nothing but themselves. It is, 
nevertheless, important to see how they have 
cleared the air. 

“The paradoxes of criticism have,” he says, 
“eome to be enrolled among the curiosities of 
| literature.” The “law underlying fluctua- 
tions of literary judgements . . is the continu- 
ous triumph of creative literature over the 
criticism that has opposed it. Traditional 

criticism is a thing of confusion because its 
‘foundation has been built upon the sand.” 
Judgment is prejudice,— that is, in the terms 
_of Hogarth, everyoné is a judge of painting 
except the connoisseur. Therefore Professor 
| Moulton concludes “that art is made legiti- 
_mate by refusing to obey laws.” <A “fault” 
is merely a “unique effect.” Therefore “the 
result” of applying standards to art “has 
been a critical chaos.” 

There is something sadly familiar about all 
this, particularly in our own time; but it 
does not generally come from persons of Pro- 
fessor Moulton’s learning and _ intellectual 
power. The obvious difficulty with such a 
position is that it does not recognize either 
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the facts of literary history or the constitu- 
tion of the human mind. “The history of 
judicial criticism ” is far more than “ the con- 
tinuous triumph of authors over critics”: it 
is just as much the advance of critics over 
critics. Moreover, his contention that “ Shak- 
spere criticism has been a series of retreating 
attacks” is an astonishing contradiction of 
the facts; and by implication he elevates 
stray derogatory remarks about Spenser and 
Milton into wholly false importance. But 
more fundamental and unescapable are the 
facts of human nature and the mediums of 
human expression. In his defence of Shake- 
speare, Spenser, and Milton, in his very attack 
on judicial criticism, he is uttering judg- 
ments himself in a perfectly regular and 
inevitable way. In trying to escape from judi- 
cial criticism his only way is by using judi- 
cial criticism. Thus the despised instrument 
says to him, “ When me you fly, I am the 
wings.” In such a predicament, Professor 
Moulton has good reason to say, “the idea of 
measuring still clings to us”! 

But how shall we answer his contention 
that “in no field of thought can be found any 
considerable body of discussion which pre- 
sents such a mass of inconsistencies, contra- 
dictory positions, advancing and retreating 
argument, as in the history of literary criti- 
cism since the Renaissance”? The obvious 
answer comes to us from the defenders of 
philosophy: truth and standards of judg- 
ment can be reached only by the conflict of 


opposing opinions through the centuries. But | 


the simple and final answer to Professor 


Moulton’s whole attack is the constitution of | 
the idea of judicial criticism,” and “ Nothing 
Our | 


human nature which makes judgment of val- 
ues instinctive, involuntary, inevitable. 
author, on the contrary, explains that “the 
popular craving for judgement rests partly 
on this fallacy of values, and in part is the 
product of our history in which accident 
[italies ours] at one time made classical art 
a fixed standard by which everythjng else 
could be measured.” 

“ This fallacy of values” Professor Moulton 
cannot endure. For relief he turns joyfully 
to what he calls inductive, or interpretive, 
criticism. Here at least is the grand refuge 
from the shifting sands of judgment; here is 
the pure light of scientific observation, dis- 
pelling the darkness of chaotic valuations. 
“Inductive criticism has in its favor . . the 
fact that inductive science is drawing all 
fields of thought to itself.” Such a method 


merely discerns and notes distinctions, but 
does not assay them. As he says in the 
widely used University Extension pamphlet 
entitled “Literary Criticism and Theory of 


Interpretation,” —“the whole conception of 
‘merit,’ ‘ value,’ ‘higher and lower,’ is inher- 
ently judicial and outside science—such 
comparisons of merit tend to paralyze lit- 
erary conception.” Valuing, it seems, must 
be thrown out because it takes place in a falli- 
ble human mind. But how about the substi- 
tute,— so-called interpretation? Is this not 
also the product of a fallible human mind, 
and therefore subject also to error? To take 
a perfectly typical example, is Professor 
Moulton’s division of the book of “ Ecclesi- 
astes” into five essays, prologue, epilogue, etc., 
valid as a botanical classification is valid? 
This particular division of his is plausible 
and, as we happen to believe, admirable; but 
we have a right to cast the same book into 
quite different literary form. “ Interpreta- 
tion” does not, then, remove the probability 
of “ personal error.” 

Now our author has unquestionably ren- 
dered great service by emphasizing the 
necessity of our approaching a piece of litera- 
ture with minds as free as possible from 
prejudice. He insists that we should study 
this work of art to find out all it reveals 
about itself. And in these days we need the 
special admonition to study details only for 
better appreciation of the whole. Then, 
strangely forgetting that he has damned 
judicial criticism irrevocably, Professor Moul- 
ton declares that when we have read a book 


_ to see what it says, in a spirit of “friendly 


hostility,” “we can proceed to estimates of 
value without risk of misjudgement”! And 
at the end of the book we read: “In all that 
has been said there is nothing derogatory to 


that has been said is hostile to the use of 
@ priori reasoning in the discussion of litera- 
ture”! After a few statements like these we 
rub our eyes, and wonder if we merely 
dreamed those hundred pages which dispose 
of judicial criticism as “chaos,” “shifting 
sands,” and the greatest enemy of art. But 
judicial criticism, we learn, may gain inde- 
pendent value as literature by revealing an 
interesting personality. This, then, becomes 
“subjective criticism.” Professor Moulton 
again blurs his terms here. We can only be 
thankful that he did not reprint the state- 
ment in the pamphlet just alluded to, that 
“the critical writings of Matthew Arnold are 
valuable, not because they are true, but be- 
cause they throw light on Matthew Arnold.” 
Thus is Matthew Arnold dumped into the 
same pile with Lamb and Hazlitt! 

The fundamental error in this reasoning is 
now apparent. It is essentially a consequence 
of the prevalent philosophy of flux, and is more 
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or less directly a result of the old romantic | 
revolt which did not substitute principles for | 
the rules which it discarded. In his theoreti- | 
cal formulations, at least, Professor Moulton | 
illustrates beautifully the two manifestations | 
of the age in which we have lived for over | 
three generations,— naturalism and impres- | 
sionism. In the one, scientific observation 
replaces judgment; and in the other, individ- 
ual and more or less irresponsible reaction 
drives out a common literary conscience. We 
do not mean that Professor Moulton stands 
personally for this insidious relativity; but 
that by discounting judgment and by exag- 
gerating temperamental differences in men, 
his theory supports the pervasive lawlessness 
which threatens to undermine our whole 
thought. Neither a theory of criticism nor a | 
philosophy of life based on eternal change | 
ean satisfy our intellectual and spiritual 
needs. 

On only one other important point shall 
we quarrel with Professor Moulton. In his 
endeavor to keep our eyes steadily on the 
literary work itself, he arbitrarily shuts us off 
from the assistance of biography and history. 
If he means that “the greatest disturbing 
force to the pure study of literature is biog- 
raphy,” then the method which finds its high- 
est expression in Sainte-Beuve is valueless. 
If, according to Professor Moulton, our pri- 
mary concern is to find out what the author 
has said, to grasp the form in which he has 
written, how is it possible to understand the 
“Romance of the Rose,” much of the Bible, 
and the Elizabethan drama, without knowing 
the social milieu which gave them birth? In 
spite of the dangers of being sidetracked, 
most of us will seek all the biographical and 
historical light that we can get. 

Passing now from these points at issue, we 
find Professor Moulton’s work as a whole so 
splendid in its sweep, so stimulating, that we 
scarcely know how to characterize its excel- 
lence. Without trying to appraise him as one 
of the large influences in American literary 
study, we may remind ourselves of his pio- 
neer and epoch-making work in “ The Modern | 
Reader’s Bible,” the method of which he sets | 
forth in the volume before us. We owe to | 
him significant emphasis on “world litera- 
ture” as a unit of study. He has given us, as | 
no one before, a dazzling array of charts and | 
diagrams illustrating relationships of the most | 
varied kind. And he prevents these from | 
becoming rigid and mechanical, and so mis- 
representative, by insisting on the endlessly 
varying combinations of elements in actual | 
examples. Few writers, moreover, can give 
us happy allusion, illustration, brilliant for- 











mula, on almost every page; few scholars can 
show equal insight into so many forms of 
literature. 

With all its extreme and erroneous posi- 
tions, “The Modern Study of Literature” 
commands admiration for the sheer daring 
and the completeness of its range. It is 
“humane” in its method and inspiring in its 
results. The crowning work of a long and 
useful life, it points the way to the best in 


literary study. J. Paut KaAurMAN. 








INTER ARMA CARITAS.* 





If any remnants of human wisdom survive 
the era of murder and hysteria through which 
the world is now passing, it will be universally 
recognized that one great task must take 
precedence over all others,— the task of inter- 


| nationalism. Somehow, and soon, the ideal of 


human fraternity must be brought to prevail 
over the outworn creeds of nationalism and 
individualism. In that remote past of less 
than a score of months ago, we prided our- 
selves that progress had been made on that 
road, and that certain seemingly powerful 
influences — Christianity, Socialism, the com- 
ity of literature and art and science — were 
working on our side. What a ghastly jest 
now seems that belief! Almost with the first 
call to battle, we saw all the basic tenets of 
Christianity flouted and denied by the great 
majority of its followers,—its Master de- 
graded to the office vf a regimental chaplain, 
blessing the men and weapons that went forth 
to violate His injunction, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
kill!’? We saw international Socialism, 
founded in the faith that the workers of all 
nations are comrades in a common cause, go 
down like a house of cards, its adherents as 
ferocious as any in the work of mutual exter- 
mination. We saw the intellectuals of every 
country,— poets, novelists, philosophers, scien- 
tists, all who labor to keep alive those impar- 
tial fires that light and warm the spirit of 
man in its upward struggle,— we saw these 
consecrating their gifts to the fostering of 
hatred and bitterness, selling their intellectual 
birthright for the pottage of a recruiting ser- 
geant. And for those who still hold faithful 
to the vision of human brotherhood, it is these 
things — no less than the bloody interminable 
harvest of the machine gun, the broken hearts 


and ruined lives, the desolated towns, the 


starving millions—that over-run the cup 


_of tragedy in these black days. 











*Asove tHe Battie. Translated from the French of 
Romain Rolland. With an Introduction by C. K. Ogden. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
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But the cause of internationalism, though 
for the moment defeated, is far from being 
crushed. The very disaster which seems to 
overwhelm it will yet prove its mightiest ally, 
for it will unseal the sight of even the dullest- 
witted to the utter impossibility of going on 
with the old system of sectional rancours and 
jealousies and misunderstandings which has 
resulted in this cataclysm. From every cor- 
ner of Europe are beginning to be heard the 
voices of those who believe with Jaurés that 
‘the need of unity is the profoundest and 
noblest of the human mind,’’—those who will 
not be swept off their feet by the whirlwind 
of popular passions, who will not hate their 
fellows at the command of government or 
press, who will not turn traitor to their own 
ideals in the hour when those ideals are in 
direst peril. 

Of these free and firm spirits of Europe, 
the foremost is Romain Rolland, whose scat- 
tered writings on the war are now brought 
together and published, in adequate trans- 
lation, under the title, ‘‘Above the Battle.’’ 
Readers of ‘‘ Jean-Christophe ’’ will reeall the 
prophecy in that book of the present débdcle, 
and know with what earnestness M. Rolland 
has striven to rouse the young men of Europe 
to a realization of their danger. Aware of 
the gathering tempest, he prepared himself to 
meet it; and while it has raged, almost alone 
among the intellectual leaders of the day, he 
has kept his moral integrity without taint of 
compromise, in the face of calumny and insult 
unstinted. 
Switzerland, where he gives the greater part 
of his time to the beneficent work of the 
Agence internationale des prisonniers de 
guerre, he looks down upon the battle with 
spirit purged of hatred, endeavoring to 





French traditions more just, than M. Rol- 
land’s; his crime, in the eyes of his country- 
men, is that he refuses to hate wholeheartedly, 
and to renounce all allegiance save that to the 
French cause. But to M. Rolland, the tragedy 
of this war is the tragedy of humanity as a 
whole. He believes that ‘‘each of the nations 
is being menaced in its dearest possessions — 
in its honor, its independence, its life.’’ His 
heart goes out to the young men, not of his 


/own country only, but of all countries, who 
_immolate themselves upon a common altar. 


“O young men that shed your blood with so 
generous a joy for the starving earth! O heroism 
of the world! What a harvest for destruction to 
reap under this splendid summer sun! Young 


| men of all nations, brought into conflict by a 


| are dear to me. 


common ideal, making enemies of those who should 
be brothers; all of you, marching to your death, 
Slavs, hastening to the aid of 
your race; Englishmen fighting for honor and 
right; intrepid Belgians who dared to oppose the 
Teutonic colossus, and defend against him the 
Thermopyle of the West; Germans fighting to 
defend the philosophy and the birthplace of Kant 
against the Cossack avalanche; and you, above all, 
my young compatriots, in whom the generation of 
heroes of the Revolution lives again; you, who for 
years have confided your dreams to me, and now, 
on the verge of battle, bid me a sublime farewell.” 


And as a complement to this, let us quote 
one more passage, which we of this country 


| now need to take to heart even more than 


From the neutral ground of | 


understand and to make his fellows under- | 


stand its significance and its lessons. 

We have-said that M. Rolland has suffered 
insult and calumny at the hands of his coun- 
trymen. Worst of all, he has been condemned 
without a hearing. For nearly a year, as he 
tells us, ‘‘no one in France could know my 
writings except through scraps or phrases ar- 
bitrarily extracted and mutilated by my 
enemies.’’ But these scraps and phrases were 
sufficient to show that he had not surrendered 
his ideals and his intelligence, that he refused 
to be blindly implacable toward the enemy, 
and so the hue and ery was roused against 
him. The time is surely coming when every 


generous Frenchman will blush with shame 
at the memory of such treatment accorded to 
the man whom France should most honor. 
No indictment of German militarism could be 
less compromising, no praise of the noblest 





those for whom the words were written: 

“While the war tempest rages, uprooting the 
strongest souls and dragging them along in its 
furious cyclone, I continue my humble pilgrimage, 
trying to discover beneath the ruins the rare hearts 
who have remained faithful to the old ideal of 
human fraternity. What a sad joy I have in col- 
lecting and helping them! 

“T know that each of their efforts — like mine — 
that each of their words of love, rouses and turns 
against them the hostility of the two hostile camps. 
The vombatants, pitted against each other, agree 
in hating those who refuse to hate. Europe is like 
a besieged town. Fever is raging. Whoever will 
not rave like the rest is suspected. And in these 
hurried times when justice cannot wait to study 
evidence, every suspect is a traitor. Whoever in- 
sists, in the midst of war, on defending peace 
among men knows that he risks his own peace, his 
reputation, his friends, for his belief. But of what 
value is a belief for which no risks are run? 

“Certainly it is put te the test in these days, 
when every day brings the echo of violence, injus- 
tice, and new cruelties. But was it not still more 
tried when it was entrusted to the fishermen of 
Judea by him whom humanity pretends to honor 
still — with its lips more than with its heart? The 
rivers of blood, the burnt towns, all the atrocities 
of thought and action, will never efface in our tor- 
tured souls the luminous track of the Galilean 
barque, nor the deep vibrations of the great voices 
which from across the centuries proclaim reason as 
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man’s true home. You choose to forget them, and 


to say (like many writers of today) that this war | 


will begin a new era in the history of mankind, a 
reversal of former values, and that from it alone 
will future progress be dated. That is always the 
language of passion. Passion passes away. Reason 
remains — reason and love. Let us continue to 
search for their young shoots amidst the bloody 
ruins. 

“T feel the same joy when I find the fragile and 
valiant flowers of human pity piercing the icy crust 
of hatred that covers Europe, as we feel in these 
chilly March days when we see the first flowers 


appear above the soil. They show that the warmth | 


of life persists below the surface of the earth, that 
fraternal love persists below the surface of the 
nations, and that soon nothing will prevent it 
rising again.” 

There is little in all this which a recruiting 


sergeant or a leader-writer would find to his | 


purpose; but the spirit embodied in these 
lines is one that shall yet redeem mankind, 
and make of the earth something nobler than 
an abattoir. 

Those who read about the war for the pur- 
pose of feeding their prejudices and nourish- 
ing their hatreds will find small sustenance 
in M. Rolland’s pages. Their spirit is as 
remote from the great mass of war literature 
as a star is remote from the sputtering gas- 
lights of a city. No saner counsel has yet been 
heard above the turmoil of the conflict. Here 
is a book which proves that the tradition of | 
Goethe and Carlylé is not yet dead,— that | 
at least one man lives in the world who can | 
speak out with something of their eloquence 
and their wisdom in behalf of the eternal 
claims of humanity. 

“For the finer spirits of Europe there are two 
dwelling-places: our earthly fatherland, and that 
other City of God. Of the one we are the guests, 
of the other the builders. To the one let us give 


} 


|THE WRITINGS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMs.* 





| The first volume of Mr. Ford’s edition of 
| the ‘‘ Writings of John Quincy Adams,’’ re- 
| viewed some time ago in THE D1AL (May 16, 
| 1913), covered the first twenty-eight years of 
| Adams’s life, from 1767 to 1796. In the lat- 
| ter year Adams, commissioned by President 
| Washington as Minister to Portugal, was still 
| at The Hague, where he had been for two 
years Minister Resident. He did not enter 
| upon this Portuguese mission, however, for 
before he could leave for that country his 
| father, President John Adams, appointed him 
| Minister Plenipotentiary to the Kingdom of 
| Prussia. He reached Berlin on November 7, 
1797. On his journey from the Netherlands 
| to his new post he went to London; and there 
_on Juiy 26, 1797, he was married to Louisa 
| Catherine Johnson, of a distinguished family 
| 


of Maryland. A delicate portrait of this lady, 

made in this year by Barber, is placed at the 
| front of the second volume. The Prussian 
| mission lasted until 1801, when Adams was 
| recalled by his father and returned to the 
| United States. The second volume closes with 
| this change in his affairs. The five years, 
1796-1801, which it covers, coincided roughly, 
as to American history, with the last year of 
the presidency of Washington and with the 
administration of John Adams; upon the con- 
tinent it witnessed the progress of Napoleon’s 
campaign in Italy, the Peace of Campo For- 
mio, the Egyptian expedition, the coup 
d’état of Brumaire, and the war against the 
Coalition, to the Peace of Amiens. 

The documents which make up the third 
volume disclose activities no less varied. In 
1801, Adams resumed the practice of law in 
Boston. The next year he was elected to the 


| 
| 





our lives and our faithful hearts; but neither 
family, friend, nor fatherland, nor aught that we 
love has power over the spirit. The spirit is the | 
light. It is our duty to lift it above tempest, and 
thrust aside the clouds which threaten to obscure 
it; to build higher and stronger, dominating the 
injustice and hatred of nations, the walls of that 
city wherein the souls of the whole world may 


assemble.” Watpo R. Browne. 








Mr. Max Beerbohm has written a preface to a 
posthumous collection of the critical essays by 
Dixon Seott, who lost his life in the Dardanelles 
while serving as a lieutenant in the Royal Field 
Artillery. The volume is entitled “ Men of Let- 
ters ’— including studies of Meredith, Browning, 
William Morris, Rudyard Kipling, Sir J. M. 
Barrie, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Arnold 
Bennett, Henry James, and Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll — and will be published, with a frontispiece 
portrait, by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 





Senate of Massachusetts, and failed of elec- 
tion to the national House of Representatives. 
This defeat was. compensated for when, in 
| February, 1803, Adams was elected to the 

Senate of the United States. Two years later 
he was appointed to the lately founded Boyl- 
ston Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
_Harvard University. Because Adams had 
pursued in the Senate a course displeasing to 
| Federalist Massachusetts, in 1808, another 

person was chosen to succeed him, whereupon 
he resigned his seat and prepared to devote 
_ his entire time to his professorship and to the 
| practice of law. But President Madison, in 
| due recognition of this important acquisition 
|from the Federalist ranks, soon nominated 
Adams as Minister to Russia, and after a pre- 
liminary failure the appointment was con- 





*Tue WritTIncs oF 
Worthington C. Ford. 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
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firmed. He left Boston in August and, after 
experiencing no little trouble with British and 
Danish cruisers, he reached Norway in Sep- 
tember and St. Petersburg in October, 1809. 
From St. Petersburg were written several 
letters found in the latter part of the third 
volume, all those contained in the fourth 
(which covers the years 1811-1813), and a few 
of those in the fifth. 

About the end of April, 1814, however, 
Adams departed from St. Petersburg for 
Gothenburg in Sweden, where with the other 
commissioners appointed by the Government 
of the United States he was to enter into nego- 
tiations looking toward the termination of war 
between Great Britain and his own country. 
These negotiations were removed, however, to 
Ghent—a change of which Adams’s judgment 
disapproved, but which he accepted. He ar- 


of what he saw and heard in Europe: his 
comments on the course of the war on the con- 
tinent are highly instructive. But of par- 
ticular interest to American readers of the 
present day is the account which he gives of 
the peace negotiations at Ghent, and of his 
activities in Great Britain in the early part 
of 1816. Almost the last letter in the fifth 
volume, written from London, is concerned 
with the relations of the United States to 
Spain. Thus we are brought to the develop- 
ment of the Florida matter, with which 
Adams later had so much to do. For the 
/ account of this we must await the publication 
of the sueceeding volumes. 
Sr. Georce L. Sioussart. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


rived at Ghent on June 24, 1814, continued | 


there until January 2, 1815, and then travelled 
by way of Brussels to Paris. 
he had not visited since his stay there as a 
boy in 1785. Though he had been appointed 
in February Minister to Great Britain, the 
news of this new honor had not reached him, 
and he was still in Paris when the Emperor 
Napoleon entered the city upon his return 
from Elba. Shortly after this, Adams went 
to London and took up his residence in the 
country at Boston House, Little Ealing. The 
last letter of the fifth volume is dated March 
31, 1816, when Adams was still at this place. 

Of widest interest, perhaps, are the letters 
written by Adams to his father and mother, 
to his wife, to his brothers, and to friends who 
were regular correspondents, especially Wil- 
liam Vans Murray, Rufus King, Timothy 
Pickering, William Plumer, and W. H. Craw- 
ford. In the third volume is included a series 
of political letters published under the pen 
name of Publius Valerius. Here Adams ap- 
pears as the sectional New Englander and the 


party man, exhibiting a point of view much | 


modified after his breach with the Federal- 
ists. To a surprising degree he kept in close 
touch with the course of party politics in 
America, even when he was himself separ- 


ated by the Atlantic from active participa- | 


tion in them. The dispatches which he wrote 


from his various diplomatic posts, to the sev- | 


eral Secretaries of State under whom he 
served, are weighty documents, always of high 
value for the history of the period when the 
neutrality of the United States, as at the pres- 
ent time, was under great strain from the 


violations of it by the belligerent powers, and | 
for the yet darker years in which the United | 


States was a combatant. His capacity for 


close observation made him a skilful reporter | 


The latter city | 


There have always been women among the 
novelists,— sometimes of the best, sometimes 
| of the most popular,— from the days of Mrs. 

Behn, Mrs. Manley, and Mrs. Heywood. They 
were, in the early days of the English novel, 
as widely read as anyone else, perhaps more 
widely. A century later and now about a 
century ago, three women were among the 
notable workers in the field,— Miss Austen, 
Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Ferrier. Miss 
Austen has long had a secure place among the 
few immortals; Miss Edgeworth is still re- 
| membered and read, and in her own day had 
| the distinction of suggesting to Sir Walter 
| Seott that he should try to do what she had 
done; Miss Ferrier, in spite of great apprecia- 
tion in her time, has slipped from sight. 
/ One would not select Miss May Sinclair, 
| Miss Ellen Glasgow, and Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
| ton as the three representative woman novel- 
_ ists of the present day, and yet all are well 
known and widely read. They group them- 
selves together now, only by the chance of 
publishing books at about the same time. Yet 
if not the chief women among the novelists 
_of to-day, they are certainly representative 
enough to allow a comparison to run through 
| the mind for a moment. 

One would at first say, How times have 
changed! Here we have nowadays a detective 
story, a story with an idea, a character study, 
where a hundred years ago we had simply 
those pictures of life and manners that seemed 
to Sir Walter so well worth while, and of 
| which the best are so interesting to-day. Or 
else we might say, What different women! 








* Tue Betrry. By May Sinclair. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

Lire anp Gasrietta. By Ellen Glasgow. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mrs. Batrame, By Gertrude Atherton, New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 
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Imagine this modern business woman, this 
club-leader and society-woman, not to say 
this rebel against the conventional life of the 
cathedral close; compare them with those 
rather prim young ladies of the earlier, 
Georgian days. It is not worth while to pur- 
sue the parallel; a suggestion is enough to 
show that there is much in the books of one 
time that is characteristic. We must not make 
too much of it. They had novels with an idea 
a hundred years ago; Miss Ferrier, for in- 
stance, wrote one called ‘‘ Marriage.’’ I do 
not remember it in the least, but I doubt not 
that her view was very different from Miss 
Glasgow’s. They were as intent on character 
then as now,— indeed, I think more so; Mr. 
Collins and Mrs. Bennet are still delightful. 
I do not remember any detective stories; 
though there were mysteries perhaps as deep 
as that of the Long Island town unravelled 
by Mrs. Atherton. 

I am more struck by the other difference 
as I think of an earlier date. Those books — 
at least those by Miss Austen, Miss Edgeworth, 
Miss Ferrier— were more alike in method 
and intention than are these. They were all 


novels of manners, all views of the world 
around those keen-eyed ladies which they 
thought would be interesting to those about 
them. These three books are very different 


from each other. Miss Sinclair’s is a picture 
of a character, a temperament, that reminds 
one of her first success, ‘‘ The Divine Fire.’’ 
Miss Glasgow’s is the realization of an idea 
which perhaps she has had in mind ever since 
‘* Virginia.’’ Mrs. Atherton, with her rang- 
ing view, has hit upon the idea of writing a 
detective story which should illustrate some of 
the foolishnesses and weaknesses of American 
democracy. 

Miss Sinclair has been eminently successful, 
and that in a way in which many of the nov- 
elists of our day entirely fail. She has suc- 
ceeded in creating character. Her people are 
not merely the abstractions demanded by the 
plot; they have a ‘‘ real’’ existence, as we 
are apt to say; they make for themselves 
about all the plot there is. They are simply 
a group of people, and we follow out the story 
because we are interested in them and want 
to see what they will do. In the long run the 
ability to do this sort of thing is the great 
gift in fiction; no power as a story-teller, no 
gift at portraying manners or atmosphere, will 
keep a book alive so long as a vital character. 
People remember characters and talk about 
them; they remain in their mind. Strangely 
enough, character alone does not seem to be 
able in itself to carry us through a book; we 
want a story. But after we have had the story 





we often forget it. People remember very lit- 
tle of the stories of Dickens and Thackeray in 
comparison with their people. So, indeed, it 
is with Miss Sinclair herself; almost every- 
body remembers the poet in ‘‘ The Divine 
Fire,’’ but few, I fancy, remember the story 
in which we were so interested when we first 
read it. So it will be, perhaps, with ‘‘ The 
Belfry ’’: it has an idea, as is indicated by 
its title; it has an atmosphere, at the end at 
least, that of the tense and fervid days of 
August, 1914. And these things may have 
been more interesting to Miss Sinclair than 
anything else; certainly every one should have 
his eye open to them. But the thing that 
stands in one’s mind is this man Jimmy, as 
he is commonly called. He is a striking per- 
sonage; the mind in vain says that he is im- 
possible, that there has never been any such 
wonderful master of fiction and the drama 
and everything else, that it is simply an in- 
vention of Miss Sinclair’s that one could so 
ealeulate beforehand and so perform. Those 
facts (as probably they are) seem to lose sig- 
nificance in the view of this tense, concen- 
trated person who seems unlike anybody we 
ever saw, and yet very natural as well. He 
was a reporter bent on being a great man of 
letters; of a vivid, excited energy when he 
was himself; bent on success, calculating his 
chances with an infernal omniscience (espe- 
cially of things other people give up, such as 
women, the future of books, and so on); de- 
termined to have this or that in three weeks 
or six months, and finally attaining inordin- 
ate success. He was to the ordinary eye 
something of a freak, rather vulgar (he never 
got over some things) : but there was another 
side to him,— he had a grave tenderness, an 
unselfish delicacy of feeling, an immediate 
comprehension of things that were fine. In 
fact, in the main a man who was spiritual (if 
one word will do it) in that he cared only for 
what are now somewhat vaguely called the 
things of the spirit. 

To create such a personage is no slight mat- 
ter, but Miss Sinclair goes a bit further. This 
man and the other lesser figures who group 
themselves around him,— the woman who first 
understands him, the man who reports his 
career perhaps without understanding even at 
the end,— they embody somehow a view of 
life, a way of looking at life that is stimulat- 
ing and that arouses us out of our accustomed 
modes of thought in an effort to get at what 
is worth while. Perhaps they did not them- 
selves wholly attain it,— there is certainly no 
systematic evolution of an idea; but even if 
they did not, we may get it perhaps better 
than any one of them did. This man who at 
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first had the specific power to see what was 
worth seeing in the Belfry of Bruges, and 
who afterward seemed to lose himself in pre- 
occupations as to social relations with the 
county and the possibilities of a new automo- 
bile,— did he keep his hold on the essential 
things? Such a question and others come to 
mind as we follow the complications and de- 
velopments of his career. But the main thing 
is rightly done; and however it was with 
him, we feel that we see in his life something 
that made it worth while to put that life 
before us. 

Miss Glasgow is a bit more definite. We 
should find it hard to say whether she had 
first in mind Gabriella or the idea that Gab- 
riella finally gained from her experience of 
life. We rather think the latter. ‘‘ Virginia,’’ 
a few years ago, was the story of a woman 
whose life appeared a failure because it had 
been too definitely moulded by old ideas, set- 
tled by forces that were no longer effective in 
the world to-day. Virginia was true to the 
conventions of a passing era, and could not 
really live on into the new atmosphere of a 
changing world. Gabriella is a different 
woman. She is a product of the same era, is 
born and brought up in the same conventions, 
but she gets away from them or (more ex- 
actly) is gotten away from them and forced 


new currents of existence. 

Whatever be the fact of creation, the result 
in impression seems clear enough. We feel 
the thing that Gabriella does more distinctly 
than we feel Gabriella herself. She is a South- 
ern girl, living in ‘‘ reduced circumstances ’’ 
in Richmond, taken from the South to New 
York by an emotional marriage and stranded 
there to make her own way in the world. She 
makes her way, makes a life for herself as a 
modern business woman, looks out successfully 
for herself and successfully brings up her 
children. Accompanied ali along by a vague 
dream of past idealism, she finally attains a 
surer reality and a more logical reward. The 
idea seems the main thing, and hence there is 
a certain hardness of touch in the presentation 
of character. All this may be in keeping: 
Miss Polly says of Gabriella that there was 
always a hard streak somewhere down in her, 
and that she got no softer; and she says her- 
self that if she had been ‘‘ soft ’’ she would 
have long been broken. But it is not really a 
question of hardness of character or hardness 
of touch. It is rather a question of whether 
we have here a generalization from life or a 
rendering of a bit of life itself. With Miss 
Sinclair, as has been said, we have a rendering 
of an impression so vivid that the generaliza- 


tion (left to us if we choose) is not always to 
be got at. With Miss Glasgow we never miss 
the idea: we always feel clearly that women 
like men must make their own lives (whether 
as dress-makers or otherwise), and not drift 
along as chance and men may will or allow. 
We always have that, but we rather miss the 
effective reality that we should like to have 
too. It is not that Miss Glasgow lacks the 
ability to describe,— to present people or situ- 
ations; she has a considerable gift in such 
things. One feels rather that one is following 
a preconceived idea rather than being shown 
some of the strangely complex workings of 
the human spirit. 

Mrs. Atherton’s book seems something of a 
uew departure, at least for her. On the face 
of it, it is a pure detective story. A woman 
is driven to plan to murder her husband; 
then her husband is murdered; then every- 
body takes hold in the effort to unravel the 
mystery, with a result which (of course) is 
highly unexpected and natural. It may be 
that Mrs. Atherton was merely trying her 


| hand at a form of literature in which some 


striking successes have been attained. It is 


/more likely, however, that with her mystery 


and its solution well in mind Mrs. Atherton 


was a good deal interested in a curious mat- 


y forced | ter suggested thereby,— namely, the singular 
to live in new conditions and keep alive in | 


way in which democracy deals with crime. 
She has written a good deal about all sorts of 


_ phases of American life, and would be rather 


likely to see an opportunity in such a topic. 
Whatever she saw, the thing is more or less 
there — the case tried by the community led 
by an earnest band of reporters for the New 
York papers. That is a curious study, and 
worth a little thought. There is, further, a 
suspicion that Mrs. Atherton may feel that she 
is portraying a great character, a character 
really great in spite of the insignificant cir- 
cumstances in which it exists; she invites com- 
parison with that stock horror Medea. But 
whatever there be, it has eluded me, or else 
I have not been clever enough to get it. I do 
not feel the ‘‘ woman and the glory ’’ that 
seem to be alluded to in the motto; nor does 
Mrs. Balfame seem terrible in her story. But 
that it is a minor matter; if she is terrible, 
then so much the better for the readers. 

Take it all in all, I feel that Miss Sinclair 
is the one who has really made the hit. What- 
ever the charm in a good story, whatever the 
fascination in the real appreciation of ideas to 
the life of to-day, neither has quite the excit- 
ing thrill of that contact with actual life itself 
that one gets, or feels one gets, in a set of good 
characters. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





Essays in the =a . 
reconstruction of Gition,’’ (Macmillan Co.), Mr. 


ancient thought. J 4 K. Thomson presents eight 
papers, with the captions: ‘‘On an Old 
Map,’’ ‘‘Thueydides,’’ ‘‘Greek Country 
Life,’’ ‘‘Aleestis and Her Hero,’’ ‘‘A Note 
on Greek Simplicity,’’ ‘‘Lucretius,’’ ‘‘The 
Springs of Poetry,’’ and ‘‘Some Thoughts on 
Translation.’’ With these is included a play- 
let, ‘‘Mother and Daughter,’’ dealing with 
the Persephone myth. Unfortunately, there 
is no such unity in the work as is implied by 
the general title ; but the sub-title, ‘‘ Essays in 
the Reconstruction of Ancient Thought,’’ 
would have been fairly descriptive of the 
contents, if our author had omitted the arti- 
eles on ‘‘Lucretius’’ and ‘‘Translation,’’ 
which have a very doubtful value in any case. 
Now one is always grateful to a writer who 
essays to approach old problems with a new 
torch in his hand; and on this ground Mr. 
Thomson deserves our thanks. There is a dis- 
tinetly stimulating atmosphere of freshness 
about most of these pages. It is a pleasure 
to view Heracles in the ‘‘Alcestis’’ as a 
**komic’’ hero, or to trace the kinship of the 
poet with his primitive forbears. It is de- 
lightful to sympathize with old geographers, 
or to share the thought and feeling of the 
Greek dwelier in the country. And yet one 
would hesitate to recommend the volume ex- 
cept to classical scholars who are in a posi- 
tion to check the author’s contentions by their 
own knowledge and investigation. However, 
most other readers will be warned off by the 
general title, although it ought to be most 
attractive ; so we need not worry on that score. 
Readers of the prescribed type will enjoy the 
book ; but will always be under arms. 


Not only by a strong general re- 
semblance in thought and style, 
but also by innumerable little 
self-betrayals in such details as favorite sole- 
cisms and tricks of expression, does the anony- 
mous book, ‘‘Father Payne’’ (Putnam), 
declare itself to be from the same pen that 
wrote ‘‘The Upton Letters,’’ ‘‘Beside Still 
Waters,’’ and the many other volumes of that 
agreeable series with which Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson has for the last dozen 
years or more been enriching our literature. 
Through the medium of Father Payne, a 
genial and cultivated layman who has gath- 
ered half a dozen young and devoted disciples 
about him, and of other characters in the 
book, the author gives free and full utterance 
to a multitude of his own theughts and opin- 


High discourse 
on many 
themes. 


In the volume, ‘‘ The Greek Tra- | 


| ions, with skilfully interwoven shreds of 
| personal experience, all strung loosely on a 


thread of narrative that helps to hold the 
attention and enhance the interest. Of Father 
Payne himself, admirably conceived and 
clearly and consistently presented, we are told 
he was not ‘‘a perfect character, with a 
tranquil and effortless superiority, or with a 
high intellectual tenacity, or with an unruf- 
fled serenity. He was sensitive, impatient, 
fitful, prejudiced. He had little constructive 
capacity, no creative or dramatic power, no 
loftiness of tragic emotion. But he 
was vital, generous, rich in zest and joy, 
heroic, as no other man I had ever known. 
He had no petty ambition, no thirst for ree- 
ognition, no acidity of judgment. He never 
sought to impress himself: but his was a large, 
affectionate, liberal nature, more responsive to 
life, more lavish of self, more disinterested 
than any human being that had crossed my 
path. He had never desired to make dis- 
ciples—he was not self-confident or self- 
regarding enough for that. But he had con- 
tinued to draw us all with him into a vortex 
of life, where the stream ran swiftly, and 
where it seemed disgraceful to be either list- 
less or unconcerned.’’ With such a character 
as leading figure, and with others more or less 
cognate and sympathetic, and with an author 
of Mr. ‘Benson’s wealth of thought and sug- 
gestion to develop these several characters and 
record their utterances, how could the book 
fail to please ? 


The recent coronation of the 
123rd Mikado of Japan has 
stimulated interest in that 
unique imperial line. A real opportunity for 
research and critical appraisement was af- 
forded to some scholar to study the influence 
of the Mikados throughout the entire history 
of Japan. But it cannot be said that Dr. 
William Elliot Griffis has made the most of 
this opportunity in his latest volume, “ The 
Mikado: Institution and Person” (Prince- 
ton University Press). First of all, the work 
is entirely uncritical. Two quotations indi- 
cate the point of view. The dedication reads: 
“Believing, with all loyal Japanese, that the 
glory of Japan’s triumphs in peace and war 
is due to ‘the virtues of the Mikado’s ances- 
tors,’ each one of whom was ‘the son of 
Adam, the son of God,’ the author dedicates 
this work to all lovers of truth in Everlasting 
Great Japan.” And later we note: “In the 
vista of the twentieth century, how vast the 
changes! . . The supreme influence in the 
transformation has been that of the Man of 
Peace, Mutsuhito, Emperor of Divine, Uncon- 


The ruler 
of Japan. 
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querable Everlasting, Great Japan.” Al- 
though it seems too much to expect Japanese 
scholars to scrutinize over-carefully the impe- 
rial traditions and myths, yet a foreign 
scholar should assert a reasonable indepen- 
dence. Dr. Griffis does set aside the prehistoric 
claims, yet he falls into almost as unrea- 
soned glorification of the late Emperor. It 
detracts little from the high opinion in which 
we may hold Mutsuhito to recognize that he 


_ but rather of discovering the peculiar quality 
_of every one of these men and of the special 


was, after all, human, and that he was most | 
fortunate in the advisers whom he gathered | 


around him. The present volume, therefore, 
contains a brief résumé of Japanese history 


before the accession of Mutsuhito in 1867, a | 


fuller account of the early years of his reign, 
many interesting details about his life and 
character, but, unfortunately, a very brief 
account of his later years, when his influence 
must have been at its height. 
the author maintains a personal note, throw- 
ing into relief the period of the early seven- 
ties, when he was in Japan. But a more 
serious over-emphasis lies in the undue impor- 
tance attached to the foreign teachers and 
advisers,— Dr. Verbeck, for instance, being 
mentioned more often than Prince Ito, the 
greatest of Japanese statesmen, and non- 
American advisers are rarely included. How- 
ever, notwithstanding certain inaccuracies in 
details, and the other features already men- 
tioned, many readers will find this contribu- 
tion distinctly interesting and suggestive. 


A Russian 
on Russian 


and Realities in Russian Litera- 
literature. 


ture,’’ Mr. A. Knopf reissues 
Prince Kropotkin’s Lowell Lectures of 1901, 
originally published in 1905 as ‘‘ Russian 
Literature.’’ The reprint is not a new edi- 
tion, for the matter and even the paging is 
identical in the two volumes; yet the value 
of the book is so genuine that the critic ac- 
cepts it with no more than a passing wish 
that into the bibliography, at least, might 
have been introduced some notes of recent 
publications in the field. Prince Kropotkin 
accepts quite evidently, though perhaps sub- 
consciously, Tourgeniéff’s philosophy of art: 
‘‘A truly talented writer is the condensed 
expression of life’’; and consequently he does 
not fall into the easy abstractions which so 
often lighten work for our own critics. He 
refuses to classify his poets and novelists as 
‘*realists,’’ ‘‘naturalists,’’ ‘‘romanticists’’ ; 
and he studies Gogol, Tolstoi, Tourgeniéff, 
Goncharov, and their various followers, with 
the aim not of appraising each man’s place 
in a seale of Slavic values, or even the con- 
tribution of each to the definition of Russia, 


Throughout, | 


Under the new title of ‘‘Ideals | 


revelations of human life which he makes. 
The only common trait he finds in all of them 
is a fearless love of experience that brings 
beauty out of terror and significance out of 
pain ; the Russian pessimism of which so much 
has been written means no more to this critic 
than other catch terms, for he keeps his eye 
so fixed upon the concrete facts of expression 
that he finds no importance in a general term 
that ignores all specific differences in the 
works of art it groups together. He studies 
accurately and fully Tolstoi’s novels and re- 
ligion as mutually inter-active, just as he 
interprets Tourgeniéff’s relation to the social 
revolutions of his time as conditioning the 
characters in ‘‘ Fathers and Sons,’’ ‘‘Rudin,’’ 
and ‘‘Virgin Soil.’’ Carrying his analysis 
back into folk-lore and forward into modern 
journalism, Prince Kropotkin brings to his 
subject a large comprehension much to be 
desired in every writer of such a handbook; 
his method results in turning every reader 
of his lectures to some of the many transla- 
tions of Russian novels, tales, and plays 
therein described. 


Explorers, excavators, and de- 
cipherers have staged in the 
‘Mesopotamian valley one of the 
most marvellous civilizations of ancient times. 
Seventy years have sufficed to resurrect, from 
the ruinous mounds and wastes of that valley, 
peoples and cultures that have already revo- 
lutionized our interpretation of ancient his- 
tory. Professor Jastrow’s ‘‘ The Civilization 


The sweep of 
Babylonian 
civilisation. 


| of Babylonia and Assyria’’ (Lippincott) aims 





to present a popular survey of the civiliza- 
tion which arose in the Euphrates valley in 
the dim twilight of history, and to sketch its 
growth and vicissitudes down through time 
almost to the Christian era. It is an ambi- 
tious scheme of an intrepid scholar. The task 
has been fairly successful. Of the eight chap- 
ters into which the large volume is broken up, 
the second, on the ‘‘ The Decipherment of the 
Cuneiform Script,’’ and the fifth, on ‘‘The 
Cults and Temples of Babylonia and Assy- 
ria,’’ are the least considerate of the popular 
reader. In these chapters the author discusses 
many details that have no interest for the lay 
reader, and will tempt him to drop the book. 
The freshest chapter is that on ‘‘ Law and 
Commerce,’’ where large use is made of the 


‘* Code of Hammurabi’’ and the contract 
tablets which have been found by the thou- 
sands from the earlier periods of Babylonian 
and especially Sumerian history. The volume 
is tastefully and appropriately illustrated by 
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seventy-eight plates, which add greatly to the 
interest that will be aroused by the text. Tak- 
ing text.and illustrations together, we have 
here, without doubt, the best single volume 
yet issued on the nations who for about three 
thousand years occupied the Babylonian valley. 


A very interesting study of the 
Canadian people and their prob- 
lems, internal and external, is 
furnished by Miss Agnes C. Laut in her 
“Canadian Commonwealth” (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.). During the last few years a number of 
books have appeared on Canada and her peo- 
ple, but all have been more or less conventional 
in treatment and superficial in scope. Miss 
Laut has attempted, with at least a measure of 
success, to get underneath the surface of 
things, and discover the national consciousness 
of this young people; what more or less con- 
sciously it is striving for; its ideals, and where 
they are likely to lead. Miss Laut sees ele- 
ments of weakness as well as of strength in 
the Canadian character, but her final judg- 
ment is optimistic. She believes that Canada 
possesses both the ability and the energy to 
handle wisely the really serious problems that 
confront her, such as “the amalgamation of 
the foreigner tffrough her schools; a working 
arrangement with the Oriental fair to him as 
to her; the development of her natural re- 
sources; the anchoring of the people to the 
land; and the building of a system of power- 
ful national defense by sea and land”; and 
that her ultimate destiny is to become a 
Greater Britain Overseas. 


Canadian ideals 
and problems. 


During the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Allegheny Col- 
lege, a conference on the American college 
was held. Educators well qualified to deal 
with the subject were selected to discuss vari- 
ous topics, with the understanding that they 
should speak out their minds freely. The 
topics were chosen with eare to avoid dupli- 
cations and yet broadly to cover the whole 
field. ‘‘In short, it was aimed to include . 

the essential things pertaining to the Ameri- 
ean college as a present-day institution and 
as an institution of promise for the future 
educational development of America.’’ The 
papers that were read at this notable sympo- 
sium have been collected by President Craw- 
ford of Allegheny College and published by 
Messrs. Holt. In stating that they measure 


The American 
college: a 
symposium. 


up to the occasion, the reviewer feels that he 
is bestowing upon them the highest praise. 
Among the themes dealt with are the place in 
the curriculum of the languages and literature, 





of the social sciences and history, and of the 
physical and natural sciences ; the function of 
the college as distinct from other institutions 
of learning; the college as a preparation for 
professional study and for practical affairs; 
and the present status and probable future of 
the college in various sections of the country. 
Among the speakers were President Faunce 
of Brown, Professor Shorey of Chicago, Dean 
Haskins of Harvard, President Thwing of 
Western Reserve, and President Meiklejohn 
of Amherst. Peculiarly significant is the 
attention given to the service rendered by the 
stronger type of privately endowed college, 
such as Trinity and Colorado, whose presi- 
dents (Messrs. Few and Slocum) participated 
in the discusssion. Commissioner Claxton, 
last on the programme, made a suggestive 
plea for contraction rather than expansion of 
effort by colleges proper; for junior college 
work by some (two years of instruction by 
really capable teachers), and for limitation 
of courses by others to a few well-organized 
groups of subjects. 


A work on the mysterious and 


Mr. Masefield’ ° 

. tionsof unfathomable Synge, incarna- 
John M. Synge. tion of the spirit of the Celtic 
revival, by Mr. John Masefield, a sort of 


exemplar of modern English poetry, promises 
largely of piquancy and interest. Somehow 
the thing does not quite come off. Mr. Mase- 
field insists that there was a great deal in 
Synge’s face, that his silence was very expres- 
sive, that his very preoccupation and aloof- 
ness hinted at genius. As to just why these 
things were so, we are not given any illumi- 
nating enlightenment. The picture of Synge 
on the Aran Islands, as the uncrowned poetic 
king of that strange people, fades out before 
the picture of Synge as a sort of itinerant 
musician, Jack-of-all-trades, or playboy,— 
now fiddling away tentatively, now making 
penny-whistles for nothing, now doing tricks 
to astonish and confound, now telling stories 
to amuse—all for the strange people who 
thought he was paying the debt of conscience, 
that he was one who had once committed some 
great crime and fied thither from the heart 
of Europe to expiate in solitude. It is cer- 
tainly worth remembering that Synge’s favor- 
ite author, for the greater part of his life, 
was Racine—according to the impression 
which Mr. Masefield received. Ironic spirit 
seeking refuge from the embittered conscious- 
ness of self and century in the simplicity of 
the primitive— this was Synge. Mr. Mase- 
field well says of this man who died of the 
dread malady: “He covered his tragedy with 
mockeries.” (Macmillan Co.) 
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NOTES. 





A eritical study of “Gawain and the Green 
Knight,” by Professor Kittredge of Harvard, is 
announced for immediate publication by the Har- 
vard University Press. 

“April Airs” is the ingratiating title of a new 
volume of lyries by Mr. Bliss Carman, which is 
to appear next month with the imprint of Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Co. : 

“A Book for Shakespeare Plays and Pageants,” 


by Miss O. L. Hatcher, which includes much matter | 


useful for those engaged in Shakespeare tercen- 
tenary celebrations, is nearly ready for publication 
by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“War and Militarism in their Sociological 
Aspects” is the title of a volume comprising 
papers and proceedings of the American Socio- 
logical Society, forming Volume X, which will be 
published this spring by the Chicago University 
Press. 


“Why War?” by Dr. Frederic C. Howe, will | 
In this book | 


soon be issued by Messrs. Scribner. 
Dr. Howe searches well beneath the surface for 
the primary causes of the wars that have been 





Four books arranged for spring publication by 
Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Co. too late to be included 
in their spring announcements are a “Life of 
Samuel W. McCall,” by Mr. Lawrence B. Evans, 
and three stories of war experiences: “To Ruhleben 
and Back,” by Mr. Geoffrey Pyke, a Cambridge 
undergraduate who made his way into Germany 
only to be caught and held at the famous prison 
camp from which he made a sensational escape; 
“ Kitehener’s Mob,” by Mr. James Norman Hall, a 
young American who served six months in the 
trenches with Kitchener’s Army; and “ A Soldier 
of ‘ The Legion,’ ” by Mr. E. Morlae, the American- 
born son of a French immigrant, who started for 
Paris forty-eight hours after war was declared and 
is now back after a year’s service. 

One of the most interesting and important sales 
of rare books and manuscripts that has been held 
in this country since the dispersal of the Hoe 
library is to take place in the Anderson Galleries 


| of New York City the last three days of this month. 


almost continuous since the beginning of this | 


century. 

An American edition of “Georgian Poetry,” 
second series, will be published this month by 
Messrs. Putnam. This volume, which our English 
correspondent has recently mentioned at some 
length, aims to bring together the most distinctive 
poems produced by English writers during the 
years 1913-14. 

A little pamphlet entitled “The Story Hour” 


Library, giving the complete list of stories to be 
told on successive Thursdays, except in July and 
August, through the year 1916. Titles and authors 


Duplicates and selections from the private libraries 
of Mr. Henry E. Huntington and Mr. William K. 
Bixby will be disposed of, as well as an important 
consignment of rare books on early English litera- 
ture from the estate of Mr. E. Dwight Chureh. 
From Mr. Huntington’s collection the sale will 
consist mainly of English colored plate books of 
the nineteenth century, together with miscellaneous 


| works and collected sets of first editions; from 
| Mr. Bixby’s, manuscripts of Henry D. Thoreau 


and Charles Reade, copies of Mts own privately 
printed books, and illuminated manuseripis of the 
fifteenth century; and from the estate of Mr. 
E. Dwight Church, early English rarities, first 


| editions of Shelley, Tennyson, and Racine, and a 
is sent out by the Jacksonville (Florida) Public | Club oabl ” 


are well chosen, and prose and verse extracts in- | 


crease the interest of the publication. 

The “Journals of the House of Burgesses, 
1659/60-1693,” have been published in thirteen 
volumes by the Virginia State Library, and are 
obtainable by purchase. 
the Librarian to issue in a similar manner the 


asks for a legislative appropriation to that end. 

“The German Spirit,’ by Professor Kuno 
Francke, is announced for March issue by Messrs. 
Holt. It includes two essays on “ German Litera- 
ture and the American Temper” and “ The True 
Germany,” while the third section is a lecture 
delivered recently at the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences on “ Germany’s Contribution to 
Civilization.” 

A new work by Mr. Robert Bridges is announced 
by the Oxford University Press, entitled “ Ibant 
Obseuri,” containing an analysis of Virgil’s 


rhythm and a line-for-line paraphrase of “ neid ” 
vi, 268-751, 893-9 (The Vision of ®neas), with 
the Latin interlined, accompanied by a cento of 
previous translations. A paraphrase is added, 
also interlined, of Homer, “ Iliad” xxiv, 339-660 
(Priam and Achilles). 


| 


It is now the desire of | 


| “ Eversley 


long line of Grolier Club publications. 


Lovers of Wordsworth everywhere will feel a 
sense of personal loss in the death of Professor 
William Angus Knight, which occurred at his home 
in Keswick, England, on March 4. He was born in 
Scotland, within a week or two of eighty years ago, 
and received his education in the High School and 
the University of Edinburgh. For more than a 
quarter-century (1876-1902) he oceupied the chair of 
moral ‘philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. 


: Po Meat cage | His literary labors, original and editorial, have 
Journals of the Council, in six volumes, and he | resulted in a long list of publications, beginning 


in 1863 and continuing almost to the present time. 
An important edition of Wordsworth, including a 
life of the poet, appeared under his sponsorship 
in 1881-9; and later he edited the well-known 
Edition” of William and Dorothy 


| Wordsworth’s complete writings. Eight volumes 


of the “ Transactions of the Wordsworth Society ” 


| published 1880-86, bear his name as editor: while 





his further contributions to Wordsworthiana are 
numerous and valuable. Of the extent and variety 
of his other works, some idea may be gained by 
the following titles: “Studies in Philosoohy and 
Literature,” “ Principal Shairp and His Friends,” 
“Stories and Rhymes of Golf,” “The Philosophy 
of the Beautiful,” “ The Christian Ethie,” “ Early 
Chapters in the History of the University of St. 
Andrews and Dundee,” “ Some Nineteenth Century 
Scotsmen,” “Memorials of Thomas Davidson.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 





Towever it may be abroad, the activities of 


publishers on this side the water seem little | 


curtailed, if at all, by the war. 
annual List of Books Announced for Spring 


THE DIAL’s | 


Publication, presented herewith, is in length | 


and general interest fully up to the average of 
our similar lists for several years past. 
Between eleven and twelve hundred titles, 
representing the output of nearly sixty pub- 
lishers, are included. No effort has been made 
to list works of strictly technical interest in 


any field; and new editions are not included | 
unless having new form or matter. The | 


advance information supplied by the publish- 
ers for our use in compiling this list is neces- 


sarily somewhat tentative in character, and | 
not always complete; but with such reserva- | 
tions as that fact implies, the following classi- | 


fied list is an accurate and comprehensive sum- 
mary of American publishing plans from the 
beginning of February until well into the 
summer. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


duction by C. F. Bell, illus—Dr. John Radcliffe, 
his fellows and foundations, by J. B. Nias. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) - 

Nights, Rome, Venice, in the esthetic eighties, and 
Paris, London, in the fighting nineties, by 
beth Robins Pennell, illus. by Joseph Pennell, $3. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Makers of the Nineteenth Century, edited by Basil 
Williams, first vol.: Delane of the Times, by Ed- 
ward Cook, with frontispiece, $1.75. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) 

Woodrow Wilson, the man and his work, by Henry 
Jones Ford, illus., $1.50.—Recollections of a Royal 
Governess, anonymous, illus., $3.50. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, the first American, 
by Henry B. Rankin.—The Widowhood of Queen 
Victoria, by Clare Jerrold, illus., $3.75. (G. P. 
Putnam ’s Sons.) 

Cicero, a sketch of his life and works, by Hannis 
Taylor, illus., $3.50.—Napoleon in His Own Words, 
by H. E. Law and C. L. Rhodes, trans. from the 
French of Jules Bretaut, $1. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) 

The Life of Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, by Ezra Pound, 
illus., $3.50. (John Lane Co.) 

Netes of a Busy Life, by Joseph Benson Foraker, 2 
vols., illus., $5. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 


| **C. F.’? and His Friends, a biography of Charles 


Charles Francis Adams, an autobiography, with in- | 


troduction by Henry Cabot Lodge, and frontis- 
piece in photogravure, $3.—The Life of William 
McKinley, by Charles S. Olcott, 2 vols., illus., $5.— 
Julia Ward Howe, 1819 to 1900, by Laura E. Rich- 
ards and Maud Howe Elliott, 2 vols., illus., $4.— 
Abraham Lincoln, lawyer-statesman, by John T. 
Richards, illus., $2.50; limited edition, $3.50.— 
Geraldine Farrar, the story of an American singer, 
by herself, illus., $2.—Union Portraits, by Gamaliel 
Bradford, illus., $1.50.—Theodore Roosevelt, the 
logic of his eareer, by Charles G. Washburn, illus., 
$1.50.—Shelley in England, by Roger Ingpen, 
illus. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Old Familiar Faces, by Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
$1.75.—Memories, by Lord Redesdale, 2 vols., illus., 
$12.—Eleftherios Venizelos, his life and his work, 
by C. Kerofilas, with introduction by Take Ionesgu, 
trans. by Beatrice Barstow, $1.25. 
& Co.) 

William Wordsworth, his life, works, and influence, 
by George McLean, Harper, 2 vols., illus., $6.50.— 
William Newton Clarke, a biography. 
Seribner’s Sons.) 


(E. P. Dutton 


Frohman, by John D. Williams, illus., $1.50. (Cen- 
tury Co.) 

Years of Childhood, by Serge Aksakoff, trans. from 
the Russian by J. D. Duff.—A Master Builder, the 
life and letters of Henry Yates Saterlee, first 
bishop of Washington, by Charles H. Brent, D.D., 
illus., $4. net.—Jeffery Amherst, a biography, by 
Lawrence Shaw Mayo. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Samuel Coleridge Taylor, musician, his life and let- 
ters, by W. C. Berwick Sayers, with introductory 
poem by Alfred Noyes, illus., $2.25.—Sovereigns 
and Statesmen of Europe, by. ay Radziwell, 
illus., $2.50. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

A Child and a Boy, an autobiographic study of child- 
hood, by Walter Brooks, $1.25. (Brentano’s.) 

The Irish Orators, a history of Ireland’s fight for 
freedom, by Claude Bowers, illus., $1.50. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

The Memories of a Physician, trans. from the Rus- 
sian of Vikenty Veressayev, $1.50. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 


| Francis Asbury, the prophet of the long road, by 


(Charles 


Dostoevsky, his life and literary — by Solo- | 
Hogarth.— 


viev, trans. from the Russian by C. J 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl ‘of Beacons- 
field, by W. F. Monypenny "and George Earl 
Buckle, Vol. IV, illus., $3.—Reveries over Child- 
hood and Youth, by William Butler Yeats, $1.— 


The Life of Andrew Jackson, by John Spencer Bas- | 


sett, Ph.D., new edition, 2 vols. in one, illus., $3. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

My Harvest, by Richard Whiteing, $2.50.—Irishmen 
of To-day, first vols.: Sir Edward Carson, by St. 
John G. Ervine; William Butler Yeats, by J. M. 


Hone; ‘‘A. E.,’’ George W. Russell, by Darrell | 


Figgis; each $i. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada, by Chester Martin. 
—Historical Portraits, Vol. III, George I to Sir 
Ralph Aberecromby, 1700 to 1800, Vol. IV, Horatio 

Nelson to John Murray, 1800 to 1840, with intro- 


Ezra Squier Tipple, illus., $1.50.—Biogra; and 
Literary Studies, by Charles Joseph Little, $1. 
(Abingdon Press.) 

A Girl’s Life in Germantown, by Elizabeth W. Coffin. 
(Sherman, French & Co.) 

The Twelve, apostolic types of Christian men, by Ed- 
m+ Augustus George, $1. (Fleming H. Revell 

0.) 


HISTORY. 

The Third French Republic, by C. H. C. Wright, illus., 
$1.50.—Memorandum Written by William Rotch in 
the Eightieth Year of His Age, a minor episode of 
the Revolutionary War, $3.50.—The Revolution in 
Virginia, the Tories and the patriot parties, by 
H. J. Eckenrode, $2. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by 
Worthington ©. Ford, Vol. VI, $3.50.—Travels in 
the American Colonies, 1690 to 1783, by Newton 
D. Mereness, $2.50.—Filibusters and Financiers, the 
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story of William Walker and his associates, by W. 
O. Seroggs, $2.50.—A Short History of Germany, 
by Ernest F. Henderson, new edition with preface 
and three new chapters, 2 vols., $3.50.—Modern 
Egypt, by the Eurl of Cromer, new edition, 2 vols. 
in one, $2.50. (Maemillan Co.) 

The England of Shakespeare, an account of the life, 
society and customs of the Elizabethan age, by 
Sidney Lee, with the assistance of many collabor- 
ators, edited by C. T. Onions, 2 volumes, illus.— 
Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, edited 
by Paul Vinogradoff, Vol. V, Part I, Some Effects 
of the Black Death, by A. E. Levett and A. Bal- 
lard, Part II, Rural Northamptonshire, by R. Len- 
nard.—Historical Geography of the British De- 
pendencies, edited by C. P. Lucas, Vol. VII, India, 
Part I, History down to 1861, by P. E. Roberts.— 
Italy and Her Invaders, Vols. V. and VI, by T. 
Hodgkin, revised edition by R. H. Hodgkin. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) 

The Administration of President Hayes, by John W. 
Burgess, $1.—Original Narrative of Early Ameri- 
ean History Series, new vol.: Spanish Exploration 
in the Southwest, 1542 to 1710, edited by Herbert 
E. Bolton, illus., $3.—A Short History of English 
Rural Life, from the Saxon invasion to the present 
day, by Montague Fordham, $1. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

The Conquest of Virginia, Vol. I, The Forest Prime- 
val, by Conway Whittle Sams, B.L., illus.—The 
Century of the Renaissance in France, by L. Ba- 
tiffol, $2.50.—Crises in the History of the Pa > 
a study of twenty famous popes, by J be, 
$2.50.—Sweden and Denmark, with land and 
Iceland, by Jon Stefansson, $1.50.—The Develop- 
ment of the European Nations, 1870 to 1914, by 
J. Holland Rose, Litt.D., fifth edition, two volumes 
in one, $2.75. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Making of Modern Germany, by Ferdinand Sche- 
vill, illus., $1.25. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, new 
vols.: The Book of the Popes, Liber Pontificalis, 
trans., with introduction, by Louise Ropes Loomis, 
Ph.D.,; The History of the Franks, by Gregory of 
Tours, selections, trans., with notes, by Ernest Bre- 
haut, Ph.D. (Columbia University Press.) 





The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, by Herbert | 


Adams Gibbons, with maps, $3. (Century Co.) 


A Short History of England, by Gilbert K. Chester- | 


ton, $1.50. (John Lane Co.) 

East and West through Fifteen Centuries, being a 
general history from B.C. 44 to A.D. 1453, by 
G. F. Young, C.B., 4 vols., illus. (Longmans, Green, 
& Co.) 

A Thousand Years of Russian History, by Sonia E. 
Howe, illus., $2.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

England and Germany, 1740 to 1914, by Bernadotte 
E. Schmitt. (Princeton University Press.) 

Home University wy new vol.: Poland, by W. 
A. Phillips, 50 ets. enry Holt & Co.) 


The Puritan in Holland, England, and America, by | 


Douglas Campbell, one-volume edition, $2. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) 

A History of the Modern World, by Oscar Browning, 
M.A., new popular-priced one-volume edition, $3. 
(Funk & Wagnalls bo.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Figures of Several Centuries, by Arthur Symons, 
$2.50.—Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder, by 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, $1.75.—Russian Folk- 


Tales, trans. from the Russian, with introduction 









and notes, by Leonard A. Magnus, $2.—The Road- 

mender’s Year Book, selected from ‘‘The Road- 

mender,’’ by Michael Fairless, $1.25.—Studies in 

Seven Arts, by Arthur Symons, revised edition, 

$2.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

A Wiltshire Parson and His Friends, being the un- 
published correspondence of Coleridge and his cir- 
ele, by Garland Greever, illus., $2.50. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

The Cambridge History of English Literature, edited 
by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., and A. R. Waller, M.A., 
Vol. XIII, The Nineteenth Century, IT, illus., $2.50. 
—On the Art of Writing, by Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

With Americans of Past and Present Days, by Jean 
J. Jusserand, $1.50.—The Pageant of Dickens, a 
review of Dickens’s characters by groups, by W. 
Walter Crotch, with portrait, $2.25. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

G. K. Chesterton, a critical study, by Julius West, 
with portrait, $2.—Henry James, a critical study, 
by Ford Madox Hueffer, with portrait, $2.—The 
Magazine in America, by Algernon Tassin, illus., 
$2. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Shakespeare’s Theater, by Ashley H. Thorndike, illus., 
$2.50.—Imagination and Reveries, by ‘‘A. E.’’ G. 
W. Russell. (Macmillan Co.) 

Bernard Shaw, the 20th Century Moliére, by Augus- 
tus Hamon, trans. from the French by Eden and 
Cedar Paul, yh Theeete Kipling, a literary 
appreciation, by R. Thurston Hopkins, $3.50.— 

urice Maeterlinck, poet and philosopher, by Mac- 
donald Clark, $2.50. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

Wordsworth, how to know him, by ©. T. Winchester, 
with portrait, $1.25.—Dante, how to know him, by 
Alfred M. Brooks, with portrait, $1.25.—The Ro- 
mance of the Commonplace, by Gelett Burgess, 
$1.25. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Age of Romance, by Walter Raleigh. (Princeton 
University Press.) 

Gawain and the Green Knight, a critical study, by 
George Lyman Kittredge, $2. (Harvard University 
Press.) 

A Census of Shakespeare red by Hen- 
rietta Bartlett and aitrel' WS Pollard, M.A., $5.— 
The Covent-Garden Journal, by Henry Fielding, 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Gerard E. 
Jensen, Ph.D., 2 vols., $5.—English Literature from 
Widsith to the Death of Chaucer, by Allen R. Ben- 
ham, Ph.D. (Yale University Press.) 

Shakespearean Studies, by members of the depart- 
ment of English and com tive literature in Co- 
lumbia University, edited by Brander Matthews and 
Ashley H. Thorndike, $2. 25.—European Characters 
in French Drama of the Eighteenth Century, by 
Harry Kurz, Ph.D., $1.50.—The Observations of 
Professor Maturin, essays, $1.25.—Mary Astell, by 
Florence M. Smith, Ph.D.—St. Jean de Crévécoeur, 
by Julia Post Mitchell, Ph.D.—Theodore Fontane 
=o Cee Se ee yee 
Ph.D., $1.—Gottfried Kellar as a Democratic Ideal- 
ist, by Edward F. Hauch, $1.—A Study of Archa- 
ism in Euripides, by Clarence Augustus Manning, 
Ph.D.—The Evolution of a Modern Hebrew Liter- 
ature, 1850 to 1912, by Abraham 8. Waldstein, 
Ph.D., $1.25.—The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura, by 
G. Payn Quackenbos, Ph.D., $1.50. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Ibant Obscuri, an analysis of Virgil’s rhythm and a 
paraphrase of parts of the Aneid and of Homer, by 
Robert Bridges—Sir Walter ons 
from his —— edited, with introduction and 
notes, by G. E. Hadow, illus ——Oxford Library of 
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Prose and Poetry, new vol.: Curzon’s Monasteries 


of the Levant, with introduction by D. G. Hogarth. | 


(Oxford University Press.) 


Writers of the Day, new vols.: John Galsworthy, by | 


Sheila Kaye-Smith; Thomas Hardy, by Harold 
Child; H. G. Wells, by J. D. Beresford; each with 
portrait, per vol., 50 cts —Home University Library, 
new vol.: Dante, by J. B. Fletcher, 50 cts. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


Essays and Literary Studies, by Stephen Leacock, 


$1.25.—Adventures in Common Sense, by Frank 
Crane, $1. (John Lane Co.) 
Great Spiritual Writers of America, by George Ham- 
lin Fitch, illus., $1.50. (Paul Elder & Co.) 
Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Dante Society. 
(Ginn & Co.) 


Fares, Please! and other essays on practical themes, | 


by Halford E. Luccock, 75 ets. (Abingdon Press.) 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
Good Friday, and other poems, by John Masefield, 


$1.25.—Battle, and other poems, by Wilfrid Wilson | 


Gibson, $1.—The Great Maze and The Heart of 

Youth, a poem and a play, by Herman Hagedorn, 

$1.25.—Songs and Satires, by Edgar rs, 
$1.25.—The New Poetry, an anthology, edited by 
Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, $1.50. 
—The Man against the Sky, by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, $1. (Macmillan Co.) 

The New Poetry Series, new vols.: Roads, by Grace 
Fallow Norton; Goblins and Pagodas, by John 
Gould Fletcher; Turns and Movies, and other tales 
in verse, by Conrad Aiken; Idols, by Walter Arens- 
berg; Some Imagist Poets, 1916; each 75 cts.— 
High Tide, songs of joy and vision from the pres- 
ent-day poets of America and Great Britain, edited 
by Mrs. Waldo Richards, $1.25.—Favourites of a 
Nursery of Seventy Years Ago, with some others of 
a later day, reproductions of the text and pictures 
of famous juvenile poems, edited by Edith Emer- 
son Forbes, illus., $2. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Spirit of Man, an anthology in English and 
French from the philosophers and poets, made by 
the poet laureate, Robert Bridges, $1.50. (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.) 

The Poems of Robert W. Sterling —Vs Poems, writ- 
ten by fifteen members of Form Vs at Shrewsbury 
School.—Walpole Ballads, ballads relating to the 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole, edited by 
M. Percival—aA Book of Sorrow, an anthology of 
poems, compiled by Andrew Macphail.—An Anthol- 
ogy of English Mystical Poetry, compiled by D. H. 
8. Nicholson and A. H. E. Lee.—Select Early Eng- 
lish Poems, edited by I. Golanez, No. ITI, Winnere 
and Wastere. (Oxford University Press.) 

April Airs, by Bliss Carman, $1. (Small, Maynard 
& Co.) 

‘¢_. and Other Poets,’’ by Louis Untermeyer, 
$1.25.—The Listeners, by Walter de la Mare, $1.20. 
—Chieago Poems, by Carl Sandberg, $1.25. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Georgian Poetry, second series, 1913 to 1915, $1.50. 
—Ships in Port, by Lewis Worthington Smith.— 
The Caliph’s Secret, and other verses, by M. A. B. 
Evans. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Wind and Weather, by L. H. Bailey, $1. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

London, One November, by Helen Mackay, $1.25.— 
Songs of the Fields, by Francis Ledwidge, with 
introduction by Lord Dunsany, $1.25.—Russian 
Lyrics, trans. by Martha G. D. Bianchi, new edi- 
tion, $1.25. (Duffield & Co.) 


(Charles 


| Rajani, the song of the stars and other poems, by 
| Dhan Gopal Mukerji, with introduction by David 
| Starr Jordan, $1. (Paul Elder & Co.) 
| Plantation Songs, by Ruth McEnery Stuart, illus., 
| $1.25.—A Harvest of German Verse, German 1] 
| verse from 1200 to the present day, : i eee 
|  Miinsterberg, $1.25. (D. Appleton & 
| Sea and Bay, by Charles Wharton Stork, $1.25.— 
| Singing Fires of Erin, by Eleanor Rogers Cox, $1. 
| (John Lane Co.) 
| To-day and To-morrow, by Charles Hanson Towne, 
| $1. (George H. Doran Co.) 
| Lyries of War and Peace, by William Dudley Foulke, 
|  $1.—Songs of the Streets and Byways, by William 
|  Herschell, illus., $1. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
| Love in a Mist, sonnets, by Judith Lytton, with por- 
| trait. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
| Hoosier Song and Sentiment, by Wesley: Orrison 
|  Smith.—Echo, and other verses, by Newbold Noyes. 
| —Wild Apples, by Jeanne Robert Foster opie 
| of Panama, by George W. Lewis, Seb 
| James H. Collins. (Sherman, French & 

Others, an anthology of the new verse, i by 
| Alfred Kreymborg, $1.50. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 
| Sunrise, and other poems, by Fannie E. 8. Heck, with 

portrait, 50 cts. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 

Bernard Shaw, the man and the mask, by Richard 
Burton, $1.25.—Play Production in Am by 
Arthur Edwin Krows, illus., $1.75.—Confessional, 
and other short plays of American life to-day, by 
Pereival Wilde, $1.20. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

A new volume of three plays, by Eugene Brieux, 
$1.50.—Three Little Dramas, by Maurice Maeter- 

»  linek, $1—The Dawn, by Emile Verhaeren, trans. 
by Arthur Symons, $1.—The Two Virtues, by Al- 
fred Sutro, 60 cts. (Brentano’s.) 

Plays of the Natural and the Supernatural, by Theo- 
dore Dreiser, $1.25.—The Fairy Bride, by Norreys 
J. O’Conor, $1. (John Lane Co.) 

Drama League Series of Plays, new vols.: The Apos- 
tle, by Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, trans. from the 
French by Barrett H. Clark, with introduction by 
George Pierce Baker; A False Saint, Frangois 
de Courel, trans. from the French by H. 
Clark, with introduction by Archibald Henderson, 
each 75 ets. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

a by J. Hartley Manners, $1. (Dodd, Mead 

Co.) 


Plays, by Granville Barker, comprising: The Marry- 
ing of Ann Leete; The Voysey Inheritance; Waste; 
new editions, per vol., $1.—Prunella, or Love in @ 
Garden, by Laurence ‘Housman and Granville Bar- 

| ker, with frontispiece, $1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

A Book for Shak Plays and Pageants, by O- 
L. Hatcher, $2 tical Stage Directing for Am- 
ateurs, by ‘Emerson Taylor, $1.° (E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


| The Symphony Play, four one-act plays, by Jennette 
Lee, $1. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Aztec God, and other dramas, by George Lansing 
Raymond, revised edition. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Quinneys’, a four-act comedy, by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, $1. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Acorn Planter, a California Forest Play, by Jack 

| London, 75 ets. (Macmillan Co.) 

Layla Majnu, a musical play in three acts, by Dhan 

| Gopal Mukerji, with introduction by Arthur U. 

| Pope, $1. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

The Truth about the Theatre, anonymous, $1. (Stew- 

| art & Kidd Co.) 
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The Honeysuckle, by Gabrielle D’Annunzio, $1.25.— 
The Unchastened ‘Woman, by Louis Kaufman Ans- 
pacher, $1.25. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Hate Breeders, a one-act play in five scenes and 
three ‘‘ pictures,’’ by Ednah Aiken, 75 cts. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

Memorial Day Pageant, arranged for communities 
and schools, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay, 25 cts. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


FICTION. 

The Belfry, by May Sinclair, $1.35.—The Rudder, by 
Mary 8. Watts, $1.50.—God’s Puppets, short sto- 
ries, by William Allen White, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.25.—The Abyss, by Nathan Kussy, $1.50. 
—The Little Lady of the Big House, by Jack Lon- 
don, with frontispiece in color, $1 50.—Short Sto- 
ries, by Rabindranath Tagore, illus., $1.25.—Those 
about Trench, by Edwin Herbert Lewis, $1.35.— 
Cam Clarke, by John H. Walsh, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.35.—The Duel, by A. Kuprin, $1.50.— 
The Shepherd of the North, by Richard Aumerle 
Maher, with frontispiece in color, $1.35. (Macmil- 
lan Co.) 

The Side of the Angels, by Basil King, illus., $1.35.— 
Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington, illus., $1.35.—The 
Crimson Gardenia, by Rex Beach, illus., $1.30.— 
The Daughter of the Storage, and other tales of 
om and verse, by William Dean Howells, $1.35.— 

ey of the High Trails, by Hamlin Garland, illus., 
$1.35.—The Twin Sisters, by Justus Miles Forman, 
$1.35.—Nothing a Year, by Charles Belmont Davis, 
with frontispiece, $1.30.—People Like That, by 
Kate Langley Bosher, illus., $1.25.—Seven Miles to 
Arden, by Ruth Sawyer, illus., $1.25.—The Hidden 
Spring, by Clarence B. Kelland, illus., $1.25.—Love 
at Large, by Sophie Kerr, illus., $1. 25. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 

The Proof of the Pudding, by Meredith Nicholson, 
illus., $1.35.—Just David, by Eleanor H. Porter, 
illus., $1.25.—Instead of the Thorn, by Clara Louise 
Burnham, with frontispiece, $1.2 25 5.—Those Gilles- 
pies, by William John Hopkins, iilus., $1.35.—At 
the Door of the Gate, by Forrest Reid, $1.35.—The 
Grasp of the Sultan, anonymous, $1.25.—Emme- 
line, by Elsie Singmaster, illus., $1. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Nan of Music Mountain, by Frank H. Spearman, illus. 
in color, $1.35.—The Long Road Home, by Ralph 
D. Paine, illus., $1.35.—Father Bernard’s Parish, 
by Florence Olmstead, $1.25.—The End of a Chap- 
ter, by Shane Leslie, $1.25.—The Portion of a 
Champion, by Francis O’Sullivan, $1.35.—The Con- 
script Mother, by Robert Herrick, 50 cts —Remating 
Time, by Jesse Lynch Williams, 50 cts.—The Sto- 
ries of H. C. Bunner, new two-volume edition, per 
vol., $1.25. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Child and Country, by Will Levington Comfort, $1.25. 
—Gossamer, by G. A. Birmingham, $1.25.—The 
Oakleyites, by E. F. Benson, $1.35.—Love in Youth, 
by Frank Harris, $1.25.—Beggars on Horesback, 
by F. Tennyson Jesse, $1.25.—The Beloved Traitor, 
by Frank L. Packard, illus., $1.25.—Old Judge 
Priest, by Irvin 8. Cobb, $1.25.—The Amateur, by 
Charles G. Norris, $1.35.—The Kennedy People, by 
W. Pett, $1.25—The Last Resistance, by Kate 
L. MeLaurin, $1.25.—The Window in the Fence, by 
Harriet Brunkhurst, $1.25.—A Sentimental Dragon, 
by Nina Larry Duryea, $1.25.—The Immortal 
Gymnasts, by Marie Cher, $1.25. Whee Pan Pipes, 
a fantastic romance of the thirties, by Mary Tay- 
lor Thornton, $1.25.—The 8. 8. Glory, by Frederick 
Niven, illus. in color, $1.25.—The Golden Glory, by 
F. Horace Rose, $1.25. (George H. Doran Co.) 


The Bars of Iron, by E. M. Dell, with frontispiece in 


color, $1.50.—Star of the North, by Francis W. 
Sullivan, with frontispiece in color, $1.35.—The 
Wiser Folly, by Leslie Moore, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.25.—The Heir of Dunearron, by Amy 
McLaren, with frontispiece in color, $1.35.—Drift- 
ing Waters, by Rachel Swete Macnamara, illus., 
$1.35.—The Road to Mecca, by Florence Irwin, 
$1.35.—Narcissus, by Viola Meynell.—Netherleigh, 
by W. Riley, $1.35.—Carfrae’s Comedy, by Gladys 
Parrish, $1.35.—The Hermit Doctor of Gaya, a love 
story of modern India, by I. A. R. Wylie, $1.35.— 
Unhappy in Thy Daring, by Marius Lyle, $1.35. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Frey and His Wife, by Maurice Hewlett, with front- 


ispiece in color, $1. net.—The Return of Fu-Man 
ehu, by Sax Rohmer, $1.35.—The Bridge of Desire, 
by Warwick Deeping, $1.25.—Triiumerei, by Leona 
Dalrymple, $1.25.—The Home Coming, by Con- 
stance Holme, $1.40. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 


The Wingéd Victory, P| Sarah Grand, $1.50.—Mary 


’Gusta, by Joseph C. Lincoln, illus., $1.35.—The 
Better Man, short stories, by Robert W. Chambers, 
illus., $1.30.—We Three, by Gouverneur Morris, 
illus., $1.35.—The Fall of a Nation, by Thomas 
Dixon, illus., $1.35.—The Black Eagle Mystery, by 
— Bonner, illus., $1.30.—The Cruise of the 

r B, by Don Marquis, $1.30.—Mary Rose of 
om in, by Francis R. Sterrett, illus., $1.25.—Un- 
easy Money, by Pelham Grenville Wodehouse,, illus., 
$1.35.—The Sign of Freedom, by Arthur Goodrich, 
illus., $1.35.—The Golden Hope, by Grace 8. Mason 
and John N. Hilliard, illus., $1.35—A Warwick- 
shire Lad, a story of Shakespeare’s boyhood, by 
George Madden Martin, illus., $1. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


Viviette, by William J. Locke, illus., $1—The Man 


of Promise, by Willard Huntington Wright, $1.35. 
—The Shadow Riders, by Isabel Paterson, $1.35.— 
Struck by Lightning, by Burton Kline, $1.30.— 
Exile, an outpost of empire, by Dolf Wyllarde, 
$1.35—The Unpretenders, by Anne Warwick, $1.20. 
—The Forked Lightning, by Keble Howard, $1.25. 
—The Gold Trail, by H. de Vere Stacpoole, $1.30.— 
The Family, by Elinor Mordaunt, $1.35.—The 
Bywonner, by F. E. Mills Young, $1.35.—The Indi- 
vidual, by Muriel Hine, $1.25.—Moby Lane and 
Thereabouts, by A. Neil Lyons, $1.25.—The Ame- 
thyst Ring, trans. by B. Drillien, $1.75.—Hearts 
and Faces, by Murray Gibbon, $1.35.—The Tragedy 
of an_Indiseretion, by J. W. Brodie Innes, $1.25.— 
Louise and Barnavaux, by Pierre Mille, trans. from 
the French by B. Drillien, illus. in color, $1.25. 
(John Lane Co.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, by Cameron Mackenzie, illus., 


$1.35.—Twilight, by Frank Danby, $1.35.—The 
Woman who Killed, by Jules Bois, trans. from the 
‘French by Frances C. Fay, $1.35.—Gibby of Clam- 
shell Alley, by Jasmine Stone van Dresser, illus., 
$1.35.—Upsidonia, by Archibald Marshall, $1.35.— 
A Woman of Feeling, by Louise Maunsell Field, 
$1.25.—Behind the Bolted Door, a detective story, 
by Arthur E. McFarlane, illus., $1.35.—Captain 
Gardiner of the International Police, by Robert 
Allen, $1.35.—The Light that Lies, by George Barr 
McCutcheon, illus, $1—When Carey Came to 
Town, by Edith Barnard Delano, illus., $1.—The 
Outlaw, by Jackson Gregory, illus., $1. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


Mrs. Balfame, by Gertrude Atherton, with frontis- 


piece in color, $1.35.—The Coast of Adventure, by 
Harold Bindloss, with frontispiece in color, $1.30.— 
Drusilla with a Million, by Elizabeth Cooper, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.25.—The Mantle, and other 
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stories, by Nikolai Gogol, with introduction by 
Prosper Merimee, $1.25.—A Confession, by Maxim 
Gorky, trans. from the Russian by Rose Strunsky, 
$1.35.—Twenty-Six Men and a Girl, short stories, 
by Maxim Gorky, $1.25.—Collected Tales, by Barry 
Pain, $1.25.—The Fifth Wheel, by Olive Higgins 
Prouty, $1.35—The Whirligig of Time, by Wayland 
Wells Williams, $1.30. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


The Accolade, by Ethel Sidgwick, $1.35.—Of One 


Blood, by Charles M. Sheldon, $1.25.—The Alibi, | 


by George Allan England, $1.25.—The Bloom of 
Youth, by Dorothy Foster Gilman, $1.25.—The 
Golden Lamp, by Phoebe Gray, $1.35.—The Best 
Short Stories of 1915, edited by Edward J. O’Brien, 
$1.50. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

John Bogardus, by George Agnew Chamberlain, illus., 
$1.35.—Children of Hope, by Stephen Whitman, 
illus., $1.40.—A Cathedral Singer, by James Lane 
Allen, with frontispiece in color, $1—Come Out of 


the Kitchen! by Alice Duer Miller, illus., $1.25.— 


Where the Path Breaks, by Charles de Crespigny, 
$1.30. (Century Co.) 

The Curved Blades, by Carolyn Wells, with frontis- 
piece, $1.35.—The Finding of Jasper Holt, by 
Grace L. H. Lutz, illus. in color, $1.25.—Behold 
the Woman! by T. Everett Harré, $1.35.—A Man’s 
Reach, by Sally Nelson Robins, illus. in color, $1.25. 
—Adam’s Garden, by Nina Wilcox Putnam, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.25.—The Strange Cases of 
Mason Brant, by Nevil Monroe Hopkins, illus. in 





color, $1.25.—The Conquest, by Sidney L. Nyburg, | 
$1.25.—The Niirnberg Stove, by Ouida, new edi- | 


tion, illus. in color by Maria L. Kirk, 50 cts. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


An Amiable Charlatan, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, | 


illus., $1.30.—The Phantom Herd, by B. M. Bower, | The Battle Months of George Daurella, by Beulah 


with frontispiece, $1.30.—Susan Clegg and Her 
Love Affairs, by Anne Warner, with frontispiece, 
$1.30.—The Blind Man’s Eyes, by William Mac- 
Harg and Edwin Balmer, illus., $1.35.—The Heart 
of Thunder Mountain, by Edfrid A. Bingham, with 
frontispiece, $1.35. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Honeypot, by the Countess Barcynska, $1.35.— 
Some Elderly People and Their Young Friends, by 
8. McNa ten, $1.35.—The Ocean Sleuth, by 
Maurice Drake, $1.35.—Jaunty in Charge, by Mrs. 
George Wemyss, $1.35.—The Outlaw, a story of 
King David’s exile, by Charles B. Hudson, $1.35.— 
God’s Remnants, by Samuel Gordon, $1.35.—The 
Mater Detective, being some further adventures of 
Christopher Quarles, by Perey James Brebner, $1.35. 


—Journeys with Jerry the Jarvey, by Alexis Roche, | 


$1.35.—Strasbourg, an episode of the Franco-Ger- | 
man war, by Paul and Victor Margueritte, trans. | 


by 8. G. Fallentyre, $1.35.—The Whirlpool, by 
Victoria Morton, $1.35.—The Way of All Flesh, by 
Samuel Butler, revised edition, with introduction 
by W. Lyon Phelps, $1.50.—Erewhon, or Over the 
Range, and Erewhon Revisited Twenty Years Later, 
by Samuel Butler, revised editions, each $1.25.— 
Eve Dorre, by Emily Viele Strother, third edition, 
$1.35. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Silver Spoon, by Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
$1.35.—The Carnival a Destiny, by Vance Thomp- 
son, $1.25.—Go Forth and Find, by Edward 8. 


Moffat, illus. in color, $1.30. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) | 


The Lightning Conductor Discovers America, by C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson, with frontispiece, -$1.35.— 
Babette, by F. Berkeley Smith, with frontispiece, 
$1.25.—The Vindication, by Harriet T. Comstock, 
illus., $1.35.—Her Husband’s Purse, by Helen R. 


Martin, illus., $1.35.—Under the Country Sky, by | 


Grace 8. Richmond, illus. in eoior, $1.25.—Stamboul 


Ni,ats, by H. G. Dwight, with frontispiece, $1.25. 
—The Hunted Woman, by James Oliver Curwood, 
illus., $1.25.—Roberta of Roseberry Gardens, by 
Frances Duncan, $1.25.—Mary Allen, by Eleanor 
Marvin, illus., $1.25. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Real Motive, short stories, by Dorothy Canfield, 
$1.35.—The Spinster, by Sarah N. Cleghorn, $1.35. 
—Fulfillment, by Emma Wolf, $1.35.—Samaritan 
Mary, by Sumner Locke, with frontispiece, $1.25— 
A Northern Countryside, sketches of scenes and 
people in Maine, illus., $1.50.—The Desire of the 
Moth, by Eugene Manlove Rhodes, $1. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

The Beasts of Tarzan, by Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
illus., $1.30.—Happy Valley, by Anne Shannon 
Monroe, illus., $1.30.—Behind the Screen, by Wil- 
liam Almon Wolff, illus., $1.25.—Other Things Be- 
ing Equal, by Emma Wolf, $1.25.—My Lady of the 
Island, by Beatrice Grimshaw, illus., $1.25. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 

Green Mansions, by W. H. Hudson, new edition, with 
introduction by John Galsworthy, $1.40.—A Hero 
of Our Time, from the Russian of M. Y. Lermon- 
tov, $1.40—The Little Demon, trans. from the 
Russian of Feodor Sologub, $1.50.—The Old House, 
from the Russian of Feodor Sologub, $1.35. (Alfred 
A. Knopf.) 

His German Wife, by Doughlas Sladen, $1.35.—The 
Great Temptation, by Richard Marsh, $1.35.—The 
Furnace of Iron, by Andrew Firth, $1.35.—Fan- 
tomas, by Pierre Souvestre and Marcel Allain, 
$1.35.—The Generation Between, by C. M. Mathe- 
son, $1.35.—Lady Bridget in the Never Never 
Land, by Mrs. Campbell-Praed, $1.35.—Troubled 
Tranton, by W. E. Norris, $1.35. (Brentano’s.) 


Marie Dix., illus., $1.25——Makar’s Dream, and 
other stories, by Vladimir Korolenko, trans. from 
the Russian by Marian Fell, with frontispiece, 
$1.50.—Young America, by Fred Ballard and Sam- 
uel Field, illus., $1.25.—The Geranium Lady, by 
Sylvia Chatfield Bates, illus., $1.25—The White 
Pearl, by Edith Barnard Delano and Samuel Field, 
illus., $1.25. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Golden Woman, by Ridgwell Cullum, with front- 
ispiece in color, $1.35. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

The Daredevil, by Maria Thompson Daviess, $1.35.— 
(Reilly & Britton.) 

The Seed of the Righteous, by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins, illus., $1.25.—Tippecanoe, by Samuel Duff 
McCoy, illus., $1.25.—Only Relatives Invited, by 
Charles Sherman, $1.25.—Alice Devine, by Edgar 
Jepson, $1.25. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Our Miss York, by Edwin Bateman Morris, with 
frontispiece, $1.25. (Penn Publishing Co.) 

About Miss Mattie Morningglory, by Lilian Bell, 
$1.35.—-‘‘— I Conquered,’’ by Harold Titus, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.25.—My Friend Phil, Isa- 
bel Peacocke, with frontispiece in color, $1.25. 
(Rand, MeNally & Co.) 

The Web of Steel, by Cyrus Townsend Brady and 
son, illus., $1.35.—The Castle of Cheer, by Charles 
H. Lerrigo, $1.25.—Wee Macgreegor ’ Bnlists, by 
J. J. Bell, $1—The Girl Who Walked without 
Fear, by Louise Rice, 50 cts. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) 

Hugh Graham, a tale of the pioneers, by Frank 8. 
Townsend, illus., $1.35.—Blossomy Cottage, by Mon- 
tanye Perry, illus., 50 cts. (Abingdon Press.) 

Common Clay, by Cleves Kinkead, illus., $1.25.—The 
—_ by Frank Forest, $1.25. (Edward J. 

e. 
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The Child Andrea, by Karin Michaelis, trans. from 
the Danish by J. Nilsen Laurvik, $1.25. (Paul 
Elder & Co.) 

The Calling of Boyman, by H. M. Burr, 50 cts. 
(Association Press.) 

Damaged Goods, novelized from Eugene Brieux’s play 

ty — Sinclair, illus., 75 cts. (John C. Winston 


Japan, by Pierre Loti, a new edition of ‘‘ Madame 
ry’ 


santhemum,’’ illus., $2. (James Pott & Co.) | 


‘ 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Chronicles of the White Mountains, by Frederick W. 
Kilbourne, illus., $2.—Black Sheep, ten years 
among the Bushmen, by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, 
illus., $1.50.—Through Glacier Park, the log of a 
trip with Howard Eaton, by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, illus., $1. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Midsummer Motoring in Europe, by De Courcy W. 
Thom, $2.50.—The Gate of Asia, by William War- 
field, illus—A Month in Rome, by André Maurel, 
trans. from the French by Helen Gerard.—The 
Cruise of the ‘‘ Tomas Barrera,’’ a_ biological 
survey of the waters of western Cuba, by John B. 
Henderson, illus, in color, $2.50.—Pittsburgh, a 
sketch of its early social life, by Charles W. Dahl- 
inger, $1.25. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Tropics, by C. R. Enock, F.R.G.S8., $4.50. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) 

Through South America’s Southland, by J. A. Zahm, 
Ph.D., illus., $3.50.—By Motor to the Golden Gate, 
how to travel by motor from New York to San 
Francisco, by Emily Post, illus. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 


Spanish Sketches, by A. B. Piddington, illus.—Obser- 
vations on the Mussulmans of India, by Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali, edited, with introduction, by W. Crooke. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Nights in London, adventures in strange parts of 
London, by Thomas Burke, $2.50.—Lodges in the 
Wilderness, tales of desert life, by W. C. Scully, 
illus., $1.35. (Henry Holt & Co..) 

The Hudson Bay Road, by A. H. de Tremaudan, illus., 
$2.50.—Rambles in the Vaudese Alps, by F. 8. Sal- 
isbury, illus., $1. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

From Pillar to Post, a book of travels at home, by 
John Kendrick Bangs, illus., $1.60.—Present-Day 
China, by Gardner L. Harding, illus., $1. (Cen- 
tury Co.) 

The Tourist’s Northwest, by Ruth Kedzie Wood, 
illus., $1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Across the Continent by the Lincoln Highway, by 


Effie Price Gladding, illus., $1.50. (John C. Win- | 


ston Co.) 

Through the Chinese Revolution, by Fernand Farje- 
nel, $2.50.—The Book of Italy, edited by Raffaelo 
Piccoli, $2.50. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

Shakespeare’s England, by William Winter, limited 
tercentenary edition autographed by the author, 
illus., $3. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Through Russian on Asia, by Stephen Graham, 
illus. (Macmillan Co. 

Camp Fires in the Tne, by Harry A. Auer, illus., 
$2. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 


Petrograd, past and present, by William Barnes Ste- | 


veni, illus., $3. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Russia of To-day, by John Foster Fraser, illus., $1.50. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

A Merry Banker in the Far East, by W. H. Young, 
illus., $1.50. (John Lane Co.) 

Russian and Nomad, tales of the K: iz 8 b 
E. Nelson Fell, illus., $2. (Dedielt 4 & or , 


~—_ Days in Old Mow by Katharine B. Judson, 
(A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 
oie, an interpretation, by J. W. Bashford. (Abing- 
don Press.) 
Along New ee Roads, by W. C. Prime, LL.D., 
new edition, illus., $1. (Harper & Brothers.) 


i 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—SOCIOLOGY, ECO- 
NOMICS, AND POLITICS. 

Politics, by Heinrich Treitschke, trans. from the 
German by Blanche Dugdale and Torben de Bille, 
with introduction by Arthur James Balfour, 2 vols., 
$7. Japanese Expansion and American Policies, by 
J. F. Abbott, $1.50.—Poverty and Social Progress, 
by Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D.—Principles and Meth- 
ods of Municipal Administration, William Ben- 
nett Munro.—Law and Order in Industry, by Julius 
Henry Cohen, $1.50.—The New Public Health, by 
Hibbert Winslow Hill, M.D., $1.25.—The Next 
Step in Democracy, by R. W. Sellars, Ph.D.—Trans- 
portation Rates and their Regulation, by Harry G. 
Brown.—The Romance of Labor, by Frances Doane 
Twombly and John Cotton Dana.—Community Civ- 
ies, by Jessie Field and Scott Nearing, Ph.D.—The 
Outlines of Economics, by Richard T. Ely, revised 
and enlarged by the author and others.—A History 
of Political Economy, by John Kells Ingram, LL.D., 
new edition prepared by William A. Scott, LL.D., 
with introduction by Richard T. Ely, LL.D. (Mae- 
millan Co.) 

Principles of Labor Legislation, by John R. Com- 
mons, LL.D., and John B. Andrews, Ph.D., $2. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

The German Spirit, by Kuno Francke, $1.25.—The 
Socialism of To-day, edited by William — 
Walling and others, $1.50.—Industrial and 
mercial Geography, by J. Russell Smith, illus., $3.50. 
—Aleohol and Society, by John Koren, $1.25. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

America’s Foreign Relations, by Willis Fletcher 
Johnson, 2 vols., illus., $6—The Harim and the 

Purdah, studies of oriental women, by Elizabeth 
Cooper, illus., $3.—The Case for the Filipinos, by 
Maximo M. Kalaw, with introduction by Manuel 
L. Quezon, with portrait, $1.50. (Century Co.) 

Industrial Accident Prevention, by Davis 8. Beyer, 
illus., $10.—The History and Procedure of the 
House of Representatives, by DeAlva Stanwood 
Alexander, $2.25.—The Federal Executive, by John 
Philip Hill, $2.—American and Foreign Invest- 
ment Fpénds, by W. L. Raymond, $3.—The Federal 
Executive, by John Philip Hill, $2.—Modernizing 
the Monroe Doctrine, by Charles H. Sherrill, with 
introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler, $1.25. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Criminality and Economie Conditions, by W. A. Bon- 
ger, trans. from the French by Henry P. Horton, 
$5.50.—A History of Continental Criminal Law, by 
Ludwig von Bar, trans. from the German by 
Thomas 8. Bell, $4. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Industrial Arbitration, a world-wide survey of nat- 
ural and political agencies for social justice and 
industrial , by Carl H. Mote, $1.50.—Ameri- 
ean Public Health Protection, by Henry B. Hemen- 
way, M.D., $1.25.—Adventures in Thrift, by Anna 
Steese Richardson, $1.25. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Presidency, its duties, powers, opportunities, lim- 
itations, by William Howard Taft, $1.—Presiden- 
tial Nominations and Elections, by Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, 

. Carlyle, C.I.E., and A. J. Carlyle, M.A., 
Vol. III, $3.50.—The American Plan of Govern- 
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ment, by Charles W. Bacon, A.B., with introduction 
by George Gordon Battle, A.B. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

Motherhood, by C. Gasquoine Hartley, $2.—Feminism, 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Martin, $1.50.—Wake Up, 
America, American ideals and policies, by William 
R. Castle, Jr., 50 cts. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Contemporary Politics in the Far East, the political 
history of China and Japan, by Stanley K. Horn- 
beck, $3.—City Planning, by John Nolen, $2. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

One More Chance, how the probation system worked 
out in Massachusetts, by Lewis E. McBrayne and 
James P. Ramsay, $1.50. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The Law and the Practice of Municipal Home Rule, 
by Howard Lee McBain.—Magna Carta, and other 
addresses, by William D. Guthrie, $1.50. (Colum- 
bia University Press.) 

Vicarious Liability, the history of the liability of 
employers, prinicipals, partners, associations, and 
trade union members, with chapters on the law of 
Scotland, by T. Baty.—A Study of the Economic 
Life of a Bengal District, by J. C. Jack. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Port of Boston, by Edwin J. Clapp, Ph.D., $3.— 
Industrial Leadership, by H. L. Gantt, $1. (Yale 
University Press.) 

We, by Gerald Stanley Lee, $1.35. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 

The Business of Municipal Government, by Frank M. 
Sparks, $1.25. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

The Citizen’s Book, edited by Charles A. Hebble and | 
Frank P. Goodwin, illus., $1.25. (Stewart & Kidd | 
Co.) 

Japan and America, a contrast, by Carl Crow, $1.50. 
(Robert M. McBride & Oo.) 

Self-Government in Russia, by Paul Vinogradoff, $1. 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) 

The Soul of Woman, an interpretation of the philoso- 
phy of feminism, by Paul Jordan Smith, $1. (Paul 
Elder & Co.) 

The Emancipation of the American City, by Walter 
L. Arndt, $1.25. (Duffield & Co.) 

Holders of Railroad Bonds and Notes, their rights 
— eo by Louis Heft, $2. (E. P. Dutton 

The National Social Science Series, edited by Frank 
L. MeVey, LL.D., new vols.: The American City, | 
by Henry C. Wright; Sociology, by John M. Gil- | 
lette; each 50 cts. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Japanese Crisis, by James A. B. Sherer, 75 cts. 
(F. A. Stokes & Co.) 

Seventeen Years in the Underworld, by Wellington | 
Scott, 50 cts. (Abingdon Press.) 

The Principles of Suffrage, by Nathaniel C. Fowler, 
Jr., 25 ets. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 


THE GREAT WAR: ITS CAUSES, CONDUCT, | 
AND CONSEQUENCES. | 
Above the Battle, by Romain Rolland, $1.25.—Justice | 
in War Time, an appeal to intellectuals, by Ber- | 
trand Russell, $1—Germany Misjudged, an appeal 
from the American verdict, by Roland Hugins, $1. | 
—Belgium and Germany, a Dutch view of the poli- 
cies of the two nations, by J. H. Labberton, $1.— | 
Carlyle and the War, by Marshall Kelly, $1.—Neu- 
trality, a study of the American press, by 8S. Ivor | 
Stephen, illus., $1. (Open Court Publishing Co.) | 
The Challenge of the Future, a study in American 
foreign policy, by Roland G. Usher, $1.75.—Coun- 
ter-Currents, by Agnes Repplier, $1.25.—The First 








| Why War, by Frederic C. Howe, $1.50.—Antwe 


Hundred Thousand, by Ian ae with frontispiece 
in color, $1. 50.—The Ruling Caste and Frenzied 
Trade in Germany, by Maurice Millioud, with in- 
troduction by Frederick Pollock, $1.—Germany vs. 
Civilization, notes on the atrocious war, by William 
Roscoe Thayer, $1.—Day by Day with the Russian 
Army, by Bernard Parés. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

What Is Coming, by H. G. Wells, $1.50.—Towards 
a Lasting Settlement, edited by Charles Roden Bux- 
ton.—The Diplomacy of the Great War, by Arthur 
Bullard, $1.50.—The Aftermath of Battle, by E. D. 
Toland, with preface by Owen Wister, $1.—The 
German Empire between Two Wars, by Robert H. 
Fife, Jr., $1.50.—Roadside Glimpses of the Great 
War, illus., $1.25.—The Strategy of the War, by 
Maude. (Macmillan Co.) 


| The Wrack of the Storm, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 


$1.50.—My Country, by Frederick Palmer, $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Diplomatic Background of the War, 1870 to 
1914, by Charles Seymour, Ph.D., $2.50. (Yale 
University Press.) 

The Crimes of England, by Gilbert K. Chesterton, $1. 
—The Path of Glory, by Anatole France, trans. 
from the French by A. R. Allinson, illus. in pho- 
togravure, etc., $1.50.—War Letters of an Ameri- 
can Woman, by Marie Van Vorst, illus., $1.50.—A 
Book of Belgium’s Gratitude, contributions by 
prominent Belgians with illustrations in color, etc., 
$2.—Domestic Life in Roumania, by Dorothea 
Kirke, illus., $1.50.—Zeppelins and Super-Zeppe- 
lins, illus., $1—The Way They Have in the Army, 
by Thomas O’Toole, $1. (John Lane Co.) 

to 
Gallipoli, a year of war on many fronts, and d 
them, by Arthur Ruhl, illus., $1.50.—The Book of 
the Homeless, Le Livre des Sans-Foyer, contribu- 
tions of prose, poetry, pictures and music, edited 
by Edith Wharton, with introduction by Theodore 
Roosevelt, $5.—The Healing of Nations, by Edward 
Carpenter, $1——-The War in Eastern Europe, de- 
scribed by John Reed and pictured by Boardman 
Robinson.—With the French, by Richard Harding 
Davis. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Fear God and Take Your Own Part, by Theodore 
Roosevelt, $1.50.—The Conquest of America, a ro- 
mance of disaster and victory, U. 8. A., 1921 A.D., 
by Cleveland Moffett, illus., $1.50. —What Germany 
Thinks, being the German viewpoint of the great 
war, by Thomas F. A. Smith, Ph.D., $1.50.—From 
the Triple to the Quadruple Alliance, by E. J. Dil- 
lon, $1.50. (George H. Doran Co.) 


| War, Peace, and the Future, a consideration of nation- 


alism and internationalism and of the relation of 
, women to war, by Ellen Key.—The History of the 
Great War, 1914, Vol. I, The Genesis, by Briggs 
Davenport, $2.—-The Morality of Nations, by C. 
Delisle Burns, $1.50.—American Neutrali its 
cause and cure, by James Mark Baldwin, LL.D.— 
The Problems and Lessons of the War, Clark Uni- 
versity addresses.—The Greater Tragedy, by Benja- 
min Apthorpe Gould.—The Way of the by 
Doroshevitch, with introductory note by Stephen 
Graham, $1.25.—News from Somewhere, by James 
Milne, with frontispiece, $1.50.—The Rights and 
Duties of Neutrals, by Daniel Chauncey Brewer, 
$1.25.—The Blackest Page of Modern History, 
Armenian events in 1915, by Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons, Ph.D., 75 ets.—A Tall Ship, on other naval 
occasions, tales of life in the British navy, $1.— 
An Army of the People, the constitution of an 
effective force of trained citizens, by John McAuley 
Palmer. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Ways to Lasting Peace, by David Starr Jordan, $1. 
—The Assault, Germany before the outbreak and 
England in war-time, by Frederic William Wile, 
illus., $1.50.—Germany of To-day, by George Stu- 
art Fullerton, $1. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Imperial Impulse, background studies of Bel- 
gium, England, France, Germany, and Russia, by 
Samuel P. Orth, $1.20.—By Motor to the Firing 
Line, an artist’ s notes and sketches with the 
armies of northern France, illus., $1.50. (Century 
Co.) 

The Rise of Rail Power in War and Conquest, by 
E. H. Pratt, $2.50.—Fundamentals of Military 
Service, by Lincoln C. Andrews, $1.50. (J. B. Lip- 
pineott Co.) 

Russia, the Balkans and the Dardanelles, by Granville 
Fortescue, $2.—Soldiers’ Stories of the War, edited 
by Walter Wood, illus., $1.75—What of the Dar- 
danelles? by Granville Fortescue, 50 ets. (Bren- 
tano’s.) 

Passed by the Censor, by Wythe Williams, with in- 
troduction by Ambassador Herrick, $1.25.—Some 
‘*Prightful’’ War Cartoons, by W. Heath Robin- 
son, $1.—Malice in Kulturland, a parody on ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,’’ by Horace Wyatt, illus., 60 cts. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Our Fighting Services, bo Evelyn Wood, illus., $5. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co 

Imperiled America, by — Callan O’Laughlin, 
LL.D., $1.50. (Reilly & Britton.) 

Revelations of an International Spy, I. T. T. Lin- 
coln, illus., $1.50. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

In the Russian Ranks, John Morse, $1.50.—Great 
Russia, by Charles rolea, with maps, $1.25. 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) 

In a French Military Hospital, by Mrs. Dorothy 
Cator, illus., 80 ets—With Botha in the Field, 
by Moore Ritchie, illus., 75 cts. (Longmans, Green, 
& Co.) 

American Government and Majority Rule, by Edward 
Elliott, $1.25.—French Policy and the American 
Alliance, by Edward 8. Corwin.—The Single Tax 
Movement in the United States, by Arthur N. 
Young. (Princeton University Press. ) 

War and Militarism in their Sociological Aspects, 
papers and proceedings of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, $1. (University of Chicago Press.) 

The Germans in Belgium, by L. H. Grondys, Ph.D., 
50 cts.—France and the War, by J. Mark Baldwin, 
50 cts.—War Letters from France, edited by A. de 
Lapradelle, 50 cts. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

My Fourteen Months at the Front, an American 
boy’s baptism of fire, by William J. Robinson, 
illus., $1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Confessions of a Hyphenated American, by Ed- 
ward A. Steiner, 50 ets. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Imperial Unity and the Dominions, by A. B. Keith. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

The European War of 1914, its causes, purposes, and 
probable results, by John William Burgess, LL.D., 
popular edition, 25 ets. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC. 


Form and Colour, by Lisle Marsh Phillips, $2.25.— | 


Estimates in Art, by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
illus., $1. 50.—The Music and Musical Instruments 
of the Arabs, by Francesco Salvador-Daniel, illus., 
$1.75. (Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 

Moslem Architecture, its origin and a ay 
G. T. Rivoira, trans. from the Italian by 

Rushforth, illus.—Pictures by the Old | Ak. n 

brief catalogue with historical and critical notes on 


the collection of the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford, by Tancred Borenius, P.L.D., illus.—The 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art, by A. Foucher, trans. 
by L. A. and F. W. Thomas.—Church Art in Eng- 
land, the English chancel, by Francis Bond.—Music 
as a Language, by E. Home.—The Growth of Music, 
a study in musical history for schools, Part III, 
Ideals of the Nineteenth Century, by H. C. Colles. 
—Applied Strict Counterpoint, by C. H. Kitson.— 
The Oxford Song Book, by P. Buck., (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

‘Leonardo da Vinei, the artist and the man, by Oswald 
Sirén, illus., $6. (Yale University Press.) 

The Dune Country written and illustrated by Earl H. 
Reed, illus., $2.—Impressions of the Art at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, by Christian Brinton, 
illus. in color, ete., $3.—London Past and Present, 
special winter number of the ‘‘International Stu- 
dio,’’ 1916, illus., $3.—The Studio Year-Book of 
Decorative Art, 1916, illus., $3.—The Antique Greek 
Dance, after painted and sculptured figures, by 
Maurice Emmanuel, trans. from the French by Har- 
riet Jean Beauley, illus. by A. Collombar and the 
author, $3.—Decorative Elements in Architecture, 
by W. Francklyn Paris, illus., $3. (John Lane Co.) 

A History of Seulpture, by Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D., 
illus., $2.—Mediwval a by E. 8. Prior.— 
The History of American Sculpture, by Lorado 
Taft, new edition, illus., $6. (Macmillan Co.) 

Gothie Architecture in England, France and Italy, by 
Thomas Graham Jackson, illus., $14.50. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press.) 

The Philosophy of Painting, a study of the develop- 
ment of the art from prehistoric to modern times, 
by Raley Husted Bell, $1.25. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 

The Country House Series, new vols.: The Colonial 
House, by Joseph E. Chandler; The Brick House, 
by Frank Chouteau Brown; each illus., per vol., 
$2.50.—Homes that Architects Have Built for 
Themselves, edited by Richardson Wright, illus., 
$2.50.—Ideal Homes in Garden Communities, a plan 
book of little houses, by Walter 8. Davis and others, 
illus., $1.25—Low Cost Suburban Homes, edited 
by Richardson Wright, illus., $1.25. (Robert M. 
McBride & Co.) 

Belgium, plates reproduced by wood engraving after 
the drawings of Frank Brangwyn, with text by 
Hugh Stokes and introduction by Paul Lambotte, 
$3.50,. edition de luxe, $25.—Chats on Old Silver, 
by Arthur Hayden, illus., $2.50.—Jacobean Furni- 
ture, by Helen Churchill Candee, $1. (F. A. Stokes 
Co.) 

Historic Styles in Furniture, by Virginia Robie, illus., 
$3. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Scenes from the Life of Benjamin Franklin, repro- 
ductions of ten paintings by Charles B. Mills in the 
Franklin Union, Boston, with text by Louis A. 
Holman, $2. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The Architecture and the Gardens of the San Diego 








Exposition, illus. by Harold Taylor, with descrip- 
tions by Carleton Monroe Winslow and introduc- 
tion by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, $2.—Painters, 
Pictures, and the Public, by Eugen Neuhaus. (Paul 
Elder & Co.) 
| One Hundred Great Pictures by Great Painters, re- 
| productions in color, with descriptive notes, 2 vols., 
a $15. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Embroidery and Design, by John H. Drew, illus., $1. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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. SCIENCE. 

Rest Days in Primitive Tribes, by Hutton Webster, 
$3.—The Science of Musical Sounds, by Dayton 
Clarence Miller, ©.Sc., illus., $2.50.—Man an Adapt- 
ive Mechanism, by George W. Crile, M.D., edited 
by Annette Austin, A.B., illus., $2.50.—Folk-Lore 

of the Old Testament, by James G. Frazer.—The 


Nine Minoan Periods, a sketch of the 
characteristic stages of Cretan civilization from the 
close of the Neolithic to the beginning of the Iron 
Age, by Arthur J. Evans, F.R.S., illus—The Math- 
ematical Theory of Probabilities and Its Applica- 
tion to Frequency Curves and Statistical Methods, 
by Arne Fisher, F.S.8S., with introductory note by 
F. W. Frankland, F.S.8., Vol. I, Mathematical 
Probabilities and Homograde Statistics, $2.—Rob- 
ert of Chester’s Latin Translation of the Algebra 
of Al-Khowarizmi, the first systematic text on alge- 
bra, with introduction, critical notes, and an Eng- 
lish version by Louis Charles Karpinski—-The My- 
cenwan Age, a study of the monuments and culture 
of pre-Homeric Greece, by Chrestos Tsountas and 
J. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., new edition. (Macmillan 
Co.) 

Archeology of Central America, and the West Indies, 
by T. Athol Joyce, illus.—Social Progress and the 
Darwinian Theory, a study of force as a factor in 
human relations, by George W. Nasmyth, Ph.D., 
$1.50. (G. P. Putham’s Sons.) 

The Drama of Savage Peoples, by Loomis Havemeyer, 
Ph.D. (Yale University Press.) ‘ 
A Manual of the Common Invertebrate Animals, by 
Henry Sherring Pratt, Ph.D., illus., $3.50. (A. C. 

McClurg & Co.) 

Osteology of Some American Permean Vertebrates, 
Part II.—Synopsis of the American Permo-Car- 
boniferous Tetrapeda, by Samuel W. Williston, 50 
ets.—Atactocrinus, a new crinoid genus from the 
Richmond of Illinois.—Description of a Ste. Gene- 
vieve Limestone Fauna from Monroe Co., Illinbis. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

A Treatise on the Circle and the Sphere, by Julian 
Lowell Coolidge. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Ocean and Its Mysteries, by A. Hyatt Verrill, 
illus., $1.25. (Duffield & Co.) 


NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 
Under the Apple-Trees, by John Burroughs, $1.50.— 
The Hills of Hingham, by Dallas Lore Sharp, illus., 
$1.25—How to Know the Mosses, by Elizabeth 
Marie Dunham, illus., $1.50.—Fishing with a 
Worm, by Bliss Perry, 50 cts. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


Birds and Man, by W. H. Hudson, $2.25. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open, by Theodore 
Roosevelt, illus. in color, etc., $2.-The Mountain, 
by John C. Van Dyke, $1.25.—Our Early Wild 
Flowers, by Harriet L. Keeler, illus. in color, etc., 
$1. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Life of the Caterpillar, by J. Henri Fabre, trans. 
from the French by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 
$1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Lets Us Go A-Field, by Emerson Hough, illus., $1.25. 
—The Book of Forestry, by Frederick F. Moon, 
illus., $1.50.—The Care and Culture of House 
Plants, by Hugh Findlay, illus., $1.50. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 


Around the Year in the Garden, by Frederick P. 


Rockwell, illus., $1.50.—Old-Time Gardens, by Alice 
Morse Earle, new edition, illus., $2.—Manual of 
Gardening, » ay H. Bailey, new edition, illus., $2. 
(Maemillan Co.) 





American Trout Stream Insects, by Louis Rhead, 
illus., $2.50.—Climbing Plants, by W. Watson, illus. 
in color, ete., $12. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

Round the Year in the Garden; by H. H. Thomas, 
illus. in color, ete., $2. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

School Gardening, by Kary C. Davis, $1.—Birds in 
Their Relation to Man, by Clarence M. Weed and 
Ned Dearborn, second revised edition, illus., $2.50. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Wild Animal Ways, by Ernest Thompson Seton, illus. 
by the author, $1.50. (Doubleday, Page &-Co.) 
How to Make Concrete Garden Ornaments and Acces- 
sories, $1.25.—The Landscape Gardening Book, by 
Grace Tabor, cheaper edition, illus., $1.50. (Robert 

M. McBride & Co.) 

Our Field and Forest Trees, by Maud Going, illus., 
$1.50. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Determined Angler, and the brook trout, by 
Charles Bradford, revised and enlarged edition. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

A-B-C of Vegetable Gardening, by Eben E. Rexford, 
50 cts. (Harper & Brothers.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

English Catholic Revival in the Nineteenth Century, 
by Paul Thureau-Dangin, 2 vols., $11.—The Liter- 
ary Man’s New Testament, by W. L. Courtney, 
$3.50.—The Natural Theology of Evolution, by 
J. N. Shearman, $3.50.—In the Wake of the War 
Canoe, by H. H. Collison, with introduction by the 
Lord Bishop of Derry, $1.75.—Apotheosis and After 
Life, by Mrs. Arthur Strong. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Conscience and Christ, by Canon Hastings Rashdall, 
$1.50.—The Greater Men and Women of the Bible, 
edited by James Hastings, D.D., Vol. V, Mary to 
Simon, $3.—Sub Corona, sermons edited by Henry 
Cowan and James Hastings, D.D., $1.75.—The 
Work and Teachings of the Apostles, by Charles 
Foster Kent, $1.25.—The Book of Revelation, by 
J. T. Dean, 90 cts—The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, by J. K. Mozley, 75 cts.—The Holy Land of 
Asia Minor, by Francis E. Clark, LL.D.—The 
Prophet and His Problems, by John M. P. Smith, 
Ph.D., 50 ets.—The Bible of Nature, by J. Arthur 
Thomson, M.A., 50 cts—The Churches and the 
Wage Earners, by C. Bertrand Thompson, 50 cts.— 
The Modern Belief in the Immortality, 35 cts. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Immortality and the Future, by H. R. Mackintosh, 
D.D., $1.50.—Illustrations from the Great War, by 
J. W. W. Moeran, M.A., $1.25.—The Dynamic of 
All-Prayer, by G. Granger Fleming, $1.—Words of 
This Life, by W. Mackintosh Mackay, B.D., $1.25. 
—The Book of Personal Work, by John T. Farris, 
D.D., $1. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Law of Human Life, by Elijah Voorhees Brook- 
shire, $2.50.—Phases of Early Christianity, 100 
A.D. to 250 A. D., by J. Estlin Carpenter, D. Litt. 
—Mohammedanism, by C. Snouck Hurgonje.— 
Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, by Ananda 
Coomarswamy, D.Se., illus. in color, ete.—Revela- 
tion and the Life to Come, edited by the author of 
‘*The Way, the Nature and Means of Revelation.’’ 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mohammed or Christ, by 8. M. Zwemer, D.D., with 
introduction by C. H. Stileman, M.A., illus., $1.50. 
—Modern Movements among Moslems, By Samuel 
Graham Wilson, D.D., $1.50.—Devolution in Mis- 
sion Administration, by Daniel Johnson Fleming, 
Ph.D., $1.50.—A Neglected Power, and other ser- 
mons, by Charles Edward Cheney, $1.—The Churches 
of the Federal Council, edited by Charles 8. Mac- 
farland, $1.—Grace and Power, some aspects of the 
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spiritual life, by W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D., $1. 
—We Would See Jesus, and other sermons, by 
George W. Truett, compiled and edited by J. B. 
Cranfill, LL.D., $1.—Behold the Morning! the im- 
minent and premillennial coming of Jesus Christ, 
by C. F. Wimberly, $1.—Children’s Object Story- 
Sermons, by Otis Tiffany Barnes, $1.— Soul of 
a Child, five-minute sermons to children, by Stuart 
Nye Hutchison, $1.—The Kingdom in History and 
Prophecy, by Lewis Sperry Chafer, with introduc- 
tion by C. I. Scofield, 75 ets—The Parables of 
the Old Testament, by Clarence Edward Macart- 
ney, 75 ets.—God’s World, and other sermons, by 
B. Fay Mills, new edition, $1.25.—The Why and 
How of Missions in the Sunday School, by William 
Brown, 50 cts.—How to Run a Little Sunday 
School, by E. Morris Fergusson, D.D., 60 cts. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Civil Law and the Church, by Charles Z. Lincoln, $5. 
—Early Methodists under Persecution, by Josiah 
Henry Barr, $1.25--Rhythmie Studies of the Word, 
by J. M. Cavaness, $1.—The Making of the Bible, 
by 8S. M. Vernon, $1.—Sunday School Officers’ Man- 
ual, by Frank L. Brown, 50 cts.—The Essentials of 
Methodism, by Francis J. McConnell, 40 cts.— 
Twelve Gates, a study in Catholicity, by James H. 
Snowden, 35 cts.—Missions versus Militarism, by 
Richard Taylor Stevenson, 35 ets.—To Emmaus and 
Back, an Easter Booklet, by J. F. Stout, 25 cts.— 
The Francis Asbury Centenary volume, the makers 
and making of Methodism in America, compiled by 
H. K. Carroll, 25 cts.—Poverty and Preaching, the 
truth about it, by James A. Hensey, 20 cts. (Ab- 
ingdon Press.) 

Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and Their Move- 
ments, John Wycliffe, John Wesley, John Henry 
Newman, by 8. Parkes Cadman, $2.50.—The Gospel 
of Good Will as Revealed in Contemporary Chris- 
tian Scriptures, by William De Witt Hyde, $1.50.— 
What Jesus Christ Thought of Himself, by Anson 
Phelps Stokes, $1.—The Centennial History of the 
American Bible Society, by Henry Otis Dwight, 
LL.D., 2 vols.—Essays on the Early History of the 
Church and Ministry, by Henry B. Swete.—Catho- 
lie Mysticism, by Friedrich von Hugel.—Why Men 
Pray, by Charles Lewis Slattery, 75 cts. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

The Faith of the Cross, by P. M. Rhinelander, D.D., 
$1.20.—Life’s Journey, by H. H. Montgomery, 
D.D., with introduction by the Bishop of London, 
with frontispiece, 90 cts—A Short Apology for 
Being a Christian in the Twentieth Century, by 
George Williamson Smith, LL.D., 80 ets—The Glad 
Tidings of Reconciliation, by E. A. Knox, D.D.— 
Sermons and Sermon Notes, by B. W. Maturin, with 
introduction by Wilfrid Ward—The Pulpit, its 
place and function, by Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., 
20 ets. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Bergson and Religion, by Lucius Hopkins Miller, 
$1.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Conquest of Trouble and the Peace of God, by 
©. H. Brent, D.D., 50 ets —The Church Handbook, 
for teacher training classes, by L. N. Caley and 
W. H. Burk, enlarged edition, $1.—Outline Studies, 
new vols.: The Earthly Life of Jesus Christ and 
the Church of the Apostolic Age, each by L. N. 
Caley, per vol., 40 ets. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

What Happens after Death? a symposium of leading 
writers and thinkers, 75 cts.—The Readers’ Com- 
mentary, edited by Dawson Walker, D.D., and F. 8. 
Guy Warman, D.D., Vols. I and II, each $1.25. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

The Gift of Immortality, 


~— y Lewis Slattery, 
D., $1. (Houghton M 





The Gift of Mind to Spirit, by John Kulamen—Par- 
adoxical Pain, by Robert Maxwell Harbin—The 
Light of Truth as Revealed in the Holy ae 
by Levi Rightmyer.—Songs of the Son of Isai, a 
translation and arrangement of the Psalms, by 
Helen Hughes Hielscher. a, French & wd 

Easter, collected verse and prose on — 
by Susan Tracy Rice and edited by y nett 
Schauffler, $1. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
ETHICS. 

The Interpretation of Nature from Aristotle to Berg- 
son, by J. Arthur Thomson, M.A.—The Funda- 
mentals of Psychology, by W. B. Pillsbury.—Com- 
mencement Days, by Washington Gladden, $1.25. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

Psychology of the Unconscious, by C. G. Jung, trans. 
from the German Beatrice M. Hinkle, M.D., 
illus., $4. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Patience Worth, # psychic mystery, by Casper 8. 
Yost, $1.40.—Sons and Daughters, by Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, $1.40.—Home University Library, new 
vol.: Poltical Thought in England, the utilitarians, — 
from Bentham to Mill, by W. L. Davidson, 50 cts. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Psychology of Relaxation, G. T. W. Patrick, 
$1.25.—Vesper Talks to Girls, ‘by Laura A. Knott, 
$1.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Mind and Health Series, edited by H. Addington 
Bruce, A.M., new vol.: The Influence of Joy, by 
George Van Ness Dearborn, Ph.D., $1. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

On Being Human, by Woodrow Wilson, 50 cts.—Body 
and Spirit, an inquiry into the subconscious, by 
John D. Quackenbos, M.D., $1.50. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

The Philosophy of Freedom, by Rudolf Steiner, $1.25. 
—The Case of John Smith, his heaven and his hell, 
by Elizabeth Bisland. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Meaning of Personal Life, by Newman Smith, 
D.D., $2. (Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 

Indian Thought, Past and Present, by R. W. Frazer, 
$3. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Relation of Inference to Fact in Mill’s Logic, 
by J. Forsyth Crawford, 50 ets.—Logical Theory, 
by John Dewey, revised edition, $1.25. (University 
of Chicago Press.) 

The Victorious Attitude, by Orison Swett Marden.— 
Making Life a Masterpiece, by Orison Swett Mar- 
den.—Discourses on the Sober Life, by Luigi Cor- 
naro.—Quiet Talks with the Family, by Charles E. 
Jefferson. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

Six Fools, a series of ethical essays, by Rollo F. 
Hurlburt, illus., $1.—In the Valley of Decision, by 
Lynn Harold Hough, 50 cts. (Abingdon Press.) 

Thinking as a Science, by H. B. Hazlitt, $1. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

Truth, a civic virtue, by Arthur T. Hadiey, 25 cts. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


EDUCATION AND CHILD-STUDY. 

The Gary Schools, by Randolph 8. Bourne, M.A.— 
Public School Administration, Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, illus., $1.75—How to Teach the Funda- 
mental Subjects, by Calvin N. Kendall and George 
A. Mirick, $1.25.—Reading in the Primary Grades, 
by Frances Jenkins, 60 ets. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Guide-Book to Childhood, a dictionary of child life 
and an encyclopedia of child training, William 
B00) Forbush, Ph.D., $2.50. (George Jacobs 
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The Philosophy of Education, by John Dewey.—The 
Supervision of Arithmetic, by W. A. Jessup and 
L. D. Coffman.—Froebel’s Kindergarten Princi- 
ples Critically Examined, by William Heard Kilpat- 
rick, Ph.D.—Educational Measurements, by Daniel 
Starch, Ph.D. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Child in Human Progress, by George Henry 
Payne, with foreword by A. Jacobi, LL.D., illus., 
$2.50.—Premeiji Education in Japan, a study of 
Japanese education previous to the restoration of 
1868, by, Frank Alanson Lombard, M.A., $2. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Mothercraft Manual, by Mary L. Rhead, illus., 
$1.25. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Fifteenth Yearbook of the Mettens! Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II, The Relation between 
Persistence in School and Home Conditions, by 
C. E. Holley, $1. (University of Chicago Press.) 

Your Boy and His Training, by Edwin Puller, $1.50. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Business Employments, by Frederick J. Allen, $1.— 
Play Life in the First Eight Years, by Seth 
Stewart. (Ginn & Co.) 

Sadoleto on Education, a translation of ‘‘De pueris 
recte instituendis,’’ with notes and introduction, 
by E. T. Campagnac and K. Forbes. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Boyology, boy analysis and boy training, by H. W. 
Gibson, $1. (Association Press.) 

The Playground Book, by Harry Sperling, illus., $1.80. 
—Reaching the Children, by H. C. Krebs, 54 cts. 
(A. 8. Barnes Co.) 


FARMING AND AGRICULTURE. 


Lippincott’s Farm Manual Series, new vols.: Pro- 
ductive Bee-Keeping, by Frank C. Pellett, illus. in 
color, ete., $1.50; Productive Soil Maintenance, by 
Charles E. Thorne, illus., $1.50; Productive Farm 
Crops, by E. G. Montgomery, M.A., illus. in color, 
ete., $1.75; Experimental and Agricultural Botany, 
by Mel. T. Cook, illus., $1.50; Twenty Lessons on 
Poultry, by C. T. Patterson, illus., 50 cts. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Subtropical Vegetable-Gardening, by P. H. Rolfe, 
illus., $1.75.—The Potato, by Arthur W. Gilbert, 
illus., $1.75.—The Strawberry in North America, 
by 8. W. Fletcher, illus., $1.75.—Field Crops for 
the Cotton Belt, by J. O. Morgan, illus—Small 
Grains, by M. A. Carleton.—Text-Book of Land 

, by Joseph A. Jeffery.—Dairy Farming, 
by C. H. Eckles and G. F. Warren.—Fertilizers, 
Edward B. Voorhees, M.A., revised by John H. 
Voorhees, illus., $1.75. —The Pruning Book, by L. H. 
Bailey, revised and rewritten edition, illus.—The 
Breeds of Live-Stock, by live stock breeders, revised 
and arranged by Carl W. Gay.—The Principles of 
Plant Culture, by E. 8. Goff, seventh edition, re- 
hy by L. R. Jones and J. G. Moore. (Macmillan 


Successful Farming, by Frank T. Gardner, $2.50. 
(John C. Winston Co.) 

Irrigation Management, by Frederick Haynes New- 
ell, $2. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Spirit of the Soil, by Gordon D. Knox, $1.25. 
(F. A. Stokes Co.) 


I 
NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
LITERATURE. 

The Sonnets of , first variorum edition, 
edited by Raymond Macdonald Alden, $5.—The 
Breakfast-Table Series, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
new edition, illus., by H. M. Brock, 4 vols., $5.— 





The English Poems of George Herbert, edited by 
George Herbert Palmer, single- -volume limp leather 
edition, $2.—Canoeing in the Wilderness, by Henry 
D. Thoreau, abridged and edited by Clifton John- 
son, and illus. in color by Will Hammell, $1. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Oxford Editions of Standard Authors, new vols.: 
Lockhart’s History of Napoleon Buonaparte, with 
introduction by J. Holland Rose; Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels, Tale of a Tub, and The Battle of the 
Books; Coleridge Tabie Talk.—World’s Classics, 
new vols.: Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, with introduction by A. T. Quiller-Couch; 
English Critical Essays, nineteenth century, selected 
and edited by Edmund D. Jones; English Prose, 
narrative,, descriptive, and dramatic, compiled by 
H. A. Treble; Shakespearean Literary Criticism, 
seventeenth-nineteenth centuries, selected, with in- 
troduction, by D. Nichol Smith; Tolstoy ’s The Cos- 
sacks, and other stories, trans. from the Russian by 
Aylmer Maude; Confessions of a Thug, by Mead- 
ows Taylor, with introduction by 0. W. Stewart.— 
Oxford Library of Translations, new vols.: Plu- 
tarch, selected essays from ‘‘The Moralia,’’ trans., 
with ‘introduction, notes and appendixes, by A. O. 
Prickard; Epictetus, the discourses and manual, 
together with fragments of his writings, trans., with 
introduction and notes, by P. E. Matheson.—Jacob 
and Joseph, a Middle — edited, and 
notes, and glossary, by A. 8 
versity Press.) 

The Works of Ivan 8. Turgenev, new thin-paper edi- 
tion, 15 vols., each cloth, 80 cts; leather, $1.25. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

Father Damien, an open letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde, 
of Honolulu, by Robert Louis Stevenson, new edi- 
tion, 50 cts. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Art of Living Long, by Luigi Comara, trans. 
from the Italian of the Venice edition of 1612, 50 
ets. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Purple Pennant, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus. 
in color, $1.30.—The Shades of the Wilderness, by 
Joseph A. Altsheler, illus. in color, $1.30.—The 
Keepers of the Trail, by Joseph A. Altsheler, illus., 
in color, $1. 35.—Camp Castaway, by Charles Clark 
Munn, illus. in nen $1.30 The Farm that Jack 
Built, by W. O. Stoddard, Jr., illus. in color, $1.35. 
—NMaking Good in the Village, by W. O. Stoddard, 
Jr., illus. in color, $1.35.—Don Strong, of the Wolf 
Patrol, by William Heyliger, illus. in color, $1.25.— 
T. Haviland Hicks, Junior, by J. Raymond Elder- 
dice, illus. in color, "91. 25.—The Book of Electricity, 
by A. Frederick Collins, illus., $1—The Book of 
Magic, by A. Frederick Collins, illus., $1.—Strug- 
gling Upward, by Sherwood Dowling, illus., $1.— 
Our Country’s Flag and the Flag of Other Coun- 
tries, by Edward 8. Holden, LL.D., revised edition, 
illus., $1—Uncle Sam’s Soldiers, by Oscar Phelps 
£ On)” revised edition, illus., 90 cts. (D. Appleton 

The Mary Frances Garden Book, or Adventures among 
the Garden People, by Jane Eayre Fryer, illus. in 
color, $1.50.—The Julia Greene Cut-Out Series of 
Famous Children’s Stories, designed in color by 
Helen Pettes and Julia Greene, new vol.: Goldilocks, 
and the Three Bears Cut-Out Book, 60 cts.—The 
Red Cross Girl’s Series, by Margaret Vandercock, 
first vols.: The Red Cross Girls in the British 
Trenches; The Red Cross Girls on the French Fir- 
ing Line; each illus., per vol., 35 cts. (John C. 
Winston Co.) 
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The Mastering of Mexico, by Kate Stephens, $1.50.— 
Master Will of Stratford, a midwinter night’s 
dream, by Louise Ayres Garnett, 50 cts.—The 
Steadfast Princess, Drama League prize play, by 
Cornelia Meigs, 50 cts——True Stories of Great 
Americans, new vols.: Ulysses 8. Grant, by Lovell 
Coombs; Abraham Lincoln, by Daniel E. Wheeler; 
Daniel Boone, by Lucile Gulliver; Lafayette, by 
Martha F. Crow, illus., 50 ets.—Essays for Boys 
and Girls, a first guide toward the study of the 
war, by Stephen Paget.—The King’s Highway Se- 
ries, by E. Hershey Sneath, LL.D., George Hodges, 
LL.D., and Henry Hallam Tweedy, M.A., 8 vols., 
illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Seouting with Kit Carson, by Everett T. Tomlinson, 
illus., $1.25.—Hollyhock House, by Marion Ames 
Taggart, illus., $1.25.—Work and Play Books, com- 
re Carpentry, by Edwin W. Foster; Electrie- 

John “4 Woodhull, Ph.D.; Gardening, by 
Ellen aay Shaw; Home Decoration, by Charles F. 
Warner; Housekeeping, by Elizabeth Hale Gilman; 
Mechanics, by Fred T. Hodgson; Needlecraft, by 
Effie Archer Archer; Outdoor Sports, by Claude 
Miller; Outdoor Work, Mary Rogers Miller; 
Working in Metal, by Charles Conrad Sleffel; Guide 
and Index; each illus. in color, ete., per vol., $1. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Monster-Hunters, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler, illus., 
$1.20.—Midshipman Stanford, a story of midship- 
man life at Annapolis, by H. H. Clark, illus., $1.20. 
—Girls of the Morning-Glory Camp Fire, by Isabel 
Hornibrook, illus. in color, $1.20.—The Red House 
Children Growing Up, by Amanda M. Douglas, 
illus., $1.—That’s Why Stories, by Ruth O. Dyer, 
with frontispiece in color, $1 ee Stories 
from the Surely Bible,’’ ada _by_ Margaret 
Howard, $1.—When I Was a 3 in Russia, by 
Viadimir de Bogory Mokrievitch, illus., 75 cts.— 
The Lance of Kanana, a story of ‘Arabia, by Harry 
W. French, new edition, illus., $1. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co.) 

Tee-Boat Number One, by Leslie W. Quirk, illus., 
$1.20.—The Child’s Book of English Biography, by 
Mary Stoyell Stimpson, illus., $1.—Bedtime Story- 
Books, by Thornton W. Burgess, new vols.: The 
Adventures of Buster Bear; The Adventures of Old 
Mr. Toad; each illus., per vol., 50 ets—New Uni- 
form editions of Owen Johnson’s Lawrenceville 
Stories, comprising: The Prodigious Hickey; The 
Varmint; The Tennessee Shad; each illus., per vol., 
$1.25. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Ranally Series, first vols.: Kidnapped, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, illus. in color, by Milo Winter; 
Kipling’s Boy Stories, illus. by J. Allen St. John; 
Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates, by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, illus. in color Milo Winter; King 
Arthur and His Knights, by Maude Radford War- 
ren, illus. by Walter J. Enright and J. Allen St. 
John. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

Marooned in the Forest, the story of a primitive fight 
for life, by Alpheus Hyatt Verrill, illus., $1.25.— 
Worth-While People, stories from history and life, 
by F. J. Gould, illus., 75 ets—War Path and Hunt- 
ing Trail, by Elmer Russell Gregor, illus., 60 cts. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Stirring Deeds of Britain’s Sea Dogs, naval heroism 
in the Great War, by Harold F. B. Wheeler, illus., 
$1.50.—Wonderdays and Wonderways through Flow- 
erland, by Grace Tabor, illus., $1.25. (Robert M. 
McBride & Co.) 

When Mother Lets Us Series, new vols.; When Mother 
Lets Us Model, by Helen Mortimer Adams; When 
Mother Lets Us Carpenter, by John D. Adams; 
each illus., per vol., 75 ets. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 





Betty Bonnet, paper dolls, designed by Sheila Young, 
illus. in color, 50 ets—An Obstinate Maid, by Emma 
von Rhoden, trans. from the German by Mary E. 
Ireland, new edition, illus., $1.25. (George W. 
Jacobs & Co.) 

Tales from the Old World and the New, by Sophie M. 
Collmann, $1.50. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

The Story Lady Series, by Georgene Faulkner, first 
vols.: Old Russian Tales; Italian Tales; Christmas 
Stories; each illus. in color, per vol., $1. (Daugha- 
day & Co.) 

First Base Faulkner, by Christy Mathewson, illus., 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Favorite Folk Tales Retold, by Julia Darrow Cowles, 
75 ets. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

My Book of Best Fairy Tales, selected and edited by 
Charles 8. Bayne, illus. in color, $1.50.—The Boy’s 
Book of the Sea, by Erie Wood, illus. in color, ete., 
$1.25.—All about Aircraft, a book for boys, by 
Ralph Simmonds, revised edition, illus. in color, 
ete., $1.50. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

A Book of the Sea, by Archibald Williams, illus., 
$1.20.—Practieal Things with Simple Tools, 
Milton Goldsmith, illus., $1. (Sully & Kleinteich. 

Heroes of All Time Series, new vol.: Oliver Crom- 
well, 75 ets. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

Children of South America, illus., 60 cts. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.) 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A Dietionary of Universal Biography of All Ages, 
and, All Peoples, by Albert M. Hyamson, $7.50.— 
Tennyson Dictionary, a synopsis of the poems and 
plays, $3.—Quick Calculator, by R..Klein, new edi- 
tion, 80 ets. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, edited by 
L. H. Bailey, Vol. IV, new edition rewritten and 
enlarged, illus. in color, ete., $6.—Who’s Who, 1916, 
an annual biographical dictionary—The States- 
man’s Yearbook, 1916, a statistical and historical 
annual of the states of the world, edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, LL.D.—Dictionary of the German and Eng- 
lish Languages, by William James, new edition.— 
Dictionary of the French and English Languages 
by W. James and A. Molé, new edition. (Macmil. 
lan Co.) 

Catalogue of the Petrarch Collection, bequeathed to the 
Cornell University Library by Willard Fiske, com- 
piled by Mary Fowler, illus—A Pocket Lexicon to 
the Greek New Testament, by Alexander Souter.— 
A Vedic Grammar for Students, by A. A. Macdon- 
nell.—A Vedic Reader, by A. A. Macdonnell. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) 

The American Year Book, edited by Francis G. Wick- 
ware, $3.—Interest Tables and Formule with Ex- 
amples and Derivations, by John G. Holden, $1. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1050 
to 1400, by John Edwin Wells, $5.—A Topical Bib- 
liography of Milton, compiled by Elbert N. 8. 
Thompson, Ph.D., 75 cts.—A Catalogue of News- 
papers in the Library of Yale University. (Yale 
University Press.) 

The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by 
James Hastings, D.D., Vol. VIII, $7. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Curiosities in Proverbs, by Dwight Edwards Marvin, 
$1.75. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

New Universal Self-Pronouncing Dictionary, Graphic 
edition, illus. in color, ete., cloth, 90 cts., leather, 
$1.50.—Universal Self-Pronouncing Dictionary, 
On) and school edition, 50 cts. (John C. Winston 
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Twenty-Five Thousand Words Frequently Mispro- 


nounced, by Frank H. Vizetelly, LL.D., $1.50.— 
English Grammar Simplified, its study made easy, 
by James C. Fernald, L.H.D., 75 ects. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.) 


The Efficient Secretary, by Ellen Lane Spencer, $1. 


(F. A. Stokes Co.) 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 


Vol. X, No. 1, The Foundation of Slavic Bibliog- 
raphy, by Robert J. Kerner, $1. (University of 
Chicago Press.) 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


English Prose and Poetry, an anthology of English 


literature from 1154 to 1900, compiled by John 
Matthews Manly, $2. —Outlines of English Litera- 
ture, by William J. Long, illus.—Oral English, by 
John M. Brewer, $1.—Standard English Classics, 
new vols.: Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Christabel 
and Kubla Khan, edited by Lincoln R. Gibbs; De- 
foe’s Robinson Crusoe, edited by William P. Trent, 
illus.; Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and The Trav- 
eller and Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
edited by Louise Pound; Macaulay’s Lays of An- 
cient Rome, edited by M. A. Lane, new edition.— 
Occupations, a textbook in vocational guidance for 
high schools, by Enoch Burton Gowin and William 
Alonzo Wheatley.—Readings in Social Problems, 
by Albert B. Wolfe.—Real Stories from Our His- 
tory, reading for children, by John T. Faris.— 
Ancient History, a book for the first or second 
year high school, by James Henry Breasted, illus. 
in color.—Medieval and Modern Times, a history 
for high schools, by James Harvey Abinson, illus. 
in color, ete.—Ancient History, by P. V. N. Myers, 
second revised edition, illus—Latin Plays for High- 
School Performances, simple plays in Latin with a 
Roman Setting and Theme, by John J. Schlicher.— 
Reproduction and Sex Hygiene, by Walter Hollis 
Eddy.—Agricultural Chemistry, a laboratory man- 
ual, by Charles C. Hedges and William T. Bryant. 
—Functions of a Complex ———, .' Edouard 
Goursat, trans. from the French by E > 
and Otto Dunkel.—Solid Geometry, by 
Betz and Harrison E. Webb, 75 cts. yo oY oe vhieal 
and Industrial Studies, Asia, by Nellie B. i 
Practical Lessons in Harmony, by Helen 8. Leavitt.— 
Cumulative Harmony, by William J. MeCoy.—How 
Children Learn to Draw, by Walter Sergent and 
Elizabeth E. Miller, illus —Language Work in Ele- 
men Schools, by M. A. Leiper.—General His- 
tory of Commerce, by W. C. Webster, revised edi- 
tion.—Literary Readers, Book II, by Ella Flagg 
Young and Walter Taylor Field, illus. in color.— 
Beacon Introductory, Second Reader, by James H. 
Fassett, illus.—International Modern Language Se- 
ries, new vol.: Goethe’s Poems, edited, with notes, 
by Martin Schiitze—Due Commedie Moderne, ed- 
ited by Emilio Goggio, comprising: Castelnovo’s O 
Bere o Affogare and Pirandello’s Lumie di Sicilia. 
—Geschichte und Sage, a reader and grammar, by 
Anna T. Gronow. (Ginn & Co.) 

A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, 
by Carlton Hayes, 2 vols—A Book of English Lit- 
erature, selected and edited by Franklyn Bliss 
Snyder, Ph.D., and Robert Grant Martin, Ph.D.— 
A Handbook of English Composition, by Henry 
Noble MacCracken and Helen E. Sandison.—Select 
Prose of Robert Southey, edited by Jacob Zeitlin. 
—The Germania of Tacitus, edited by Duane Reed 
Stuart—A Text-Book of Botany for Colleges, by 
William Francis Ganong, Part I, The Structures 
and Functions of Plants, illus —Organic Agricul- 

tural Chemistry, by Joseph Seudder Chamberlain, 








Ph.D.—Laboratory Manual of Foods and Cookery, 
by Emma B. Matteson and Ethel M. Newlands.— 
Historical Introduction to Mathematical Literature, 
by George A. Miller—The Theory of Errors and 
Least Squares, by Le Roy D. Weld.—Readings in 
Money and Banking, selected and adapted by 
Chester A. Phillips—Outlines of Industrial Chem- 
istry, by Frank H. Thorp and Warren K. Lewis, 
new edition—An Introduction to Astronomy, by 
Forest Ray Moulton, new edition, thoroughly re- 
vised.—General Physics, by Henry Crew, new edi- 
tion—A Brief Survey of English and American 
Literature, by Frederick M. Tisdel.—Social Prob- 
lems, a study of present-day social conditions, by 
E. T. Towne.—Salesmanship, by 8. R. Hoover.— 
Laboratory Lessons in General Science, by Herbert 
Brownell.—Elementary French Reader, by Louis A. 
Roux, A.B.—Constructive Geometry, by Earle Ray- 
mond Herrick.—Laboratory Exercises in Agricul- 
ture, by John H. Gehrs and J. A. James.—Element- 
ary Algebra, second year book, by Florian Cajori 
and Letitia R. Odell—The Plain Story of Ameri- 
can History, by John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D.— 
Oceania, by James Franklin Chamberlain, S8.B., and 
Arthur Henry Chamberlain, A.M.—Praetical Spell- 
ing Lessons, by Charles P. Alvord and Eugene G. 
Hughey, Books I and II, illus—The Modern 
Speller, by Kate Van Wagenen. —An American His- 
tory, by Eleanor E. Riggs.—An Agricultural Arith- 
metic, by W. T. Stratton and B. L. Remick.— 
Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery, 
by Mary E. Williams and Katharine R. Fisher.— 
The Ideal Catholic Readers, by a Sister of St. 
Joseph, 4 vols., each illus.—Letters of Polly, the 
Pioneer, by Stella Humphrey Nida.—The Every- 
child’s Series, edited by James H. Van Sickle, com- 
prising: What Shall We Play? by Fannie Wyche 
Dunn; The Knight of the Lion, by Annette B. Hop- 
kins; Old Stories for Young Readers, by Laura A. 
Large; A Visit to the Farm, by Laura A. Large; 
Heroes of Conquest and Empire, by Etta M. Un- 
derwood; Man and His Markets, by William B. 
Werthner. (Macmillan Co.) 


Chief European Dramatists, selected and edited by 


Brander Matthews.—Chief British Poets of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, edited by Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, Ph.D., and Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, Ph.D.—The Brief, with suggestions 
for briefing, by Carroll Lewis Maxcy.—Community 
Hygiene, by Woods Hutchinson, M.D., illus.—Fun- 
damentals of Sociology, by E. A. Kirkpatrick.— 
Dramatized Scenes from American History, by Au- 
gusta Stevenson, illus., 60 cts—Famous Old Tales, 
selected and arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge, illus., 
45 cts.—The Riverside Literature Series, new vols.: 
The Iliad of Homer, trans. into English blank verse 
by William Cullen Bryant, abridged by Sarah E. 
Simons, 75 cts.; Sonnets, selected by Laura E. 
Lockwood, 35 cts.; Short Stories selected and edited 
by Leonard B. Moulton, 40 cts.; Selections from 
American Poetry, edited by Frederick Houk Law, 
Ph.D., 25 cts.; The Story of a Thousand-Year Pine, 
and other tales of wild life, by Enos A. Mills, 25 
ets.—Government and Politics in the United States, 
by William Backus Guitteau, Ph.D., briefer edition, 
illus., 95 ets.—Practical English Composition, by 
Edwin L. Miller, Books II, III and IV. cs 
Arithmetic, by Franklin 8. Hoyt and Harriet 
Peet, Book I, 40 cts.; Book II, 65 ets. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Principles of Health Control, by Francis M. Walters. 
—tThe Avoidance of Fires, by Arland D. Weeks.— 

The Story of Agriculture in the United States, by 

Albert H. Sanford.—The Promise of Country Life, 
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essays illustrative of narration and description, ed- 
ited by James Cloyd Bowman.—History of the 
State of New York, by Charles F. Horne, with 
introduction by James A. Holden.—Handbook for 
Latin Clubs, 7 Susan Paxson.—Yiddish-English 
Lessons, by I. Edwin Goldwasser and J h Jablo- 
nower.—Arden Series of Shakespeare’s Plays, new 
vol.: Midsummer Night’s Dream, edited by Ed- 
mund K. Chambers and Edith Rickert, Ph.D.—Se- 
lections from Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited by 
Max J. Herzberg.—Heywood’s Woman Killed with 
Kindness and The Fair Maid of the West, edited 
by Katharine Lee Bates.—Cicero’s Select Letters, 
edited by H. MeN. Poteat.—General Science, a book 
for first-year high-school classes, by Lewis Elhuff.— 
Manuals of Free-Hand Writing, Number I to VI, 
by J. H. Haaren.—Laboratory Manual in College 
Chemistry, by Lyman C. Newell.—Fifth Reader, by 
Margaret W. Haliburton. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 

Social Science, a treatise on the origin and develop- 
ment of society, by Henry Kallock Rowe, Ph.D., 
$1.50.—A Harmony of the Synoptic for 
Historical and Critical Study, by Ernest Witt 
Burton and Edgar Johnson Goodspeed.—Construct- 
ive English, by Ina C. Emery, 80 cts.—Selections 
from Sidney Lanier, verse and prose, edited by 
Henry W. Lanier.—Cicero’s Selected Orations and 
Letters, edited by Arthur W. Roberts, Ph.D., and 
John C. Rolfe, Ph.D.—A Manual of Dressmaking, 
by Jane Fales.—The Country Life Reader, edited 
by O. J. Stevenson.—Story-Land Dramatic Reader, 
by Catherine T. Bryce.—Natural Method Third 
Reader, by H. T. McManus.—George Sands La 
Mare au Diable, edited by Marie Karcher Brooks, 
50 ets.—French songs, selected, compiled, and ar- 
ranged by Max Walter and Anna Woods Ballard.— 
A Phonetic French Reader, by Anna Woods Ballard. 
—Gerstiicker’s Irrfahrten, edited by William R. 
Price, Ph.D., illus., 50 ets—Von Wildenbruch’s 
Das Edle Blut, edited by Charles Holzwarth, Ph.D., 
50 ets. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Globe Theater Shakespeare, edited Daniel 
Homer Rich, new vols.: Julius Cesar; eo Mer- 
chant of Venice; each illus., per vol., 35 cts. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) ‘ 

English Literature for High Schools, by Edwin L. 
Miller, $1.50.—Lippincott’s School History of the 
United States, by Matthew Page Andrews, illus., 
$1. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Second Folk Dance Book, by C. Ward Crampton, 
illus., $1.50.—More Song Games, by Kate Bremner, 
illus., $1.40.—Songs of Childhood, by 8S. Evelyn 
Dering, $1. (A. 8. Barnes Co.) 

American Prose, by Walter C. Bronson, $1.50. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 

Second Russian Book, by Nevill Forbes. (Oxford 
University Press.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Home Medical Adviser, by Kenelm Winslow, 
M.D., $5.—Limes and Cements, by Ernest A. Dan- 
easter, B.Sc., illus., $1.75.—Whale Hunting with 
Gun and Camera, by Roy Chapman Andrews, illus., 
$2.50.—The Real Story of the Whaler, by A. Hyatt 
Verrill, illus., $2.—The Photo Play, a psychological 
study of the ‘‘movies,’’ by Hugo Miinsterberg, $1. 
—The Home Care of Sick Children, by Emelyn 
Lincoln Coolidge, M.D., $1.—The Book of the Sail 
Boat, by A. Hyatt Verrill, $1—The Book of the 
ry Boat, by A. Hyatt Verrill, $1. (D. Appleton 

Modern Auction, in ten lessons, by Grace G. Mont- 
gomery, $1.25. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 








The New Golf, by P. A. Vaile, illus., $2—The Stars 
of Destiny, by Katherin Taylor Craig, $2.—Ad- 
vanced Accounts, by R. N. Carter, $2.—From House 
to House, odd recipes from many homes, by A. N. 
Ferguson and Constance Johnson, $1.50.—Infancy 
and Childhood, a popular book on the care of chil- 
dren, by Walter Reeve Ramsey, M.D., $1.25.—Meat- 
less Cookery, by Maria McIlvaine Gillmore, revised 
edition, $2.—Dominoes, by F. W. Lewis, 50 cts.— 
Home to Him’s Muvver, a P. Montague, 
25 ets. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Social History of Smoking, by G. L. Apperson, 
$1.50.—Diamonds, a study of the factors that gov- 
ern their value, by Frank B. Wade.—Mosquito Con- 
trol in Panama, by J. A. Le Prince, A.M., and A. J. 
Orenstein, M.D., with introduction by L. O. How- 


ard, Ph.D., illus., $2.50.—Ph and para bre 
Nurses, by Amy Elizabeth Pope, $1.75.—P 
for All, by Cheiro, illus.—Business Competition and 
the Law, by Gilbert H. Montague——The Myrtle 
Reed Cook Book. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Blackfeet Tales of Glacier National Park, a collec- 
tion of Indian stories, by James Willard Schultz, 
illus., $2.—A Honeymoon Experiment, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart Chase, $1. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Souls on Fifth, a satire on social life in Fifth Avenue, 
by Granville Barker, with rm $1.—-Side- 
Stepping Ill Health, by Edwin F. Bowers, be 
$1.35. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Advertising Book, 1916, a history of the year’s 


og rogress, edited by Paul T Chering- 
ton, $2.— ial for Wenn’ te Molla ‘Bjurstedt, 


illus., $1.25. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Submarines, their mechanism and operation, 
erick A. Talbot, illus., $1.25.—Clothing for 
its selection, design, and construction, by Laura I. 
Baldt, illus. in color, ete., $1.75.—Mercantile and 
Banking Credits, by F. B. Snyder, $2.—Canning 
and Preserving, by Ola Powell and Mary Creswell, 
illus., $1.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A-B-C of Correct Speech, by Florence Howe Hall, 50 
ets.—A-B-C of Golf, by John D. Dunn, illus., 50 
ets.—A-B-C of Cooking, by Christine Terhune Her- 
rick, 50 ets.—A-B-C of Motion Pictures, by Robert 
E. Welsh, illus., 50 cts—A-B-O of Automobile 
Driving, by Alpheus Hyatt Verrill, illus., 50 cts.— 
Neglected Points of Auction Bridge, by Carl Ehler- 
mann, Jr., 50 ets. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Athletic Games for Players, by Jessie H. Bancroft 
and William Dean Pulvermacher, LL.D., illus., $1.50. 
—The Essentials of Effective Gesture, by Joseph A. 
Mosher. * (Macmillan Co.) 

Erglish and American Tool Builders, by Joseph Wick- 
ham Roe, illus., $3.—The Dated Alexander Coinage 
of Sidon and Ake, by Edward T. Newell, illus., $3. 
(Yale University Press.) 

The Healing Power of Suggestion, by Charles R. 
Brown.—Selling Things, Orison Swett Marden. 
—Nothing Succeeds Like Success, by C. D. Larson. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

My Graduation Days, designed by Elizabeth Colborne, 
$1.25.—School Friendship Book, designed by Clara 
Powers Wilson, $1.—The Tribune Primer, by Eu- 
gene Field, a reprint, illus. by Roswell F. Field, 
50 ets. (Reilly & Britton.) 

The Mother and Her Child, by William 8S. Sadler, 
M.D., and Lena K. Sadler, M.D., illus., $1.50. (A. 
C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Four Dimensional Vistas, studies in the fourth dimen- 
sion and in theosophy, by Claude Bragdon, $1.25.— 
Eat and Be Well, by Eugene Christian, $1. (Alfred 
A. Knopf.) 
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Beauty a Duty, by Susanna Cocroft, illus., $2. (Rand, 
MeNally & Co.) 

Alcohol, its influence on mind and body, by Edwin F. 
Bowers, M.D., $1.25.—Breathe and Be Well, 
William Lee Howard, M.D., $1. (Edward J. Clode.) 

Automobile Handbook, by J. E. Homans, $1.—Begin- 
ning Right, how to "succeed, by Nathaniel C. Fow- 
ler, Jr., 50 cts—The Poor "Man’s Meal, true food 
values and their low cost, by W. 8. Birge, M.D., 50 
ets. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 

The Story of the Submarine, by Farnham Bishop, 
illus., $1. (Century Co.) 

Efficient Living. by Edward Earle Purinton, $1.25.— 
A Dominie’s Log, by A. 8. Neill, $1.—Royal Auc- 
tion Bridge, by Taunton Williams, 75 cts. (Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co.) 

The Making of a Home, by Eben E. Rexford, illus., 
$1.25. (George W. Jacoks & Co.) 

‘*Mother’’ in Verse and Prose, a book of remem- 
brance, compiled by Susan Tracy Rice and edited 
by Robert Haven Schauffler, illus., $1.50. (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) 

Our Mothers, tributes to mothers in prose and — 
compiled by Mary Allette Ayer, $1. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co.) 








LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 





ft + SLT em em 
received issue. 


Tue Dit since its last 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES, 


Julia Ward Howe, 1819-1910. By Laura = Richards 
and Maud Howe Elliott, assisted Florence 
Howe Hall. In 2 volumes, illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., 8vo. Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. 

Old Familiar Faces. By Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
by 3 a Sk he 12mo, 303 pages. E. P. Dutton 


Delane of the Times. 5 4 Sir Edward Cook. With 
portrait, 8vo., 319 es. “Makers « pe 
Nineteenth Century. »P 

Life of Bernal Diaz. By 

+-—— 8vo. 

rios Venizelos: His Life on Work. 

Kerofilas; translated by Beatrice Barstow, vith 

introduction by M. Take Ionesco. 12mo, 198 

pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

id and a Boy. By Walter Brooks. With 
photogravure portrait, 16mo, 127 pages. Bren- 
tano’s. 


HISTORY. 


The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire: A Histo 
of the Osmanlis up to the Death of Bayesia 1 
(1300-1403). =. Herbert Adams Gibbons, Ph.D. 
With mee, 8vo, 379 pages. . Century Co. 3°. 

panish Exploration in jouthwest, 1542-1706. 
Edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton, Ph.D. With 
maps, 8vo, 487 pages. “Original Narratives of 
Early American istory.” Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 3. 
Crises in the History of the b eg OR By ,Joseph 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


—* 8vo, 459 pages. 

The Ma! of Modern German ane. By Ferdinand 
Schevill. Illustrated, 12mo, 259 pages. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Drama of Sensibility: A Sketch of the History 
of English Sentimental Comedy and Domestic 
Tragedy, 1696-1780. By Ernest "Bernbaum. 8vo, 

288 pages. Ginn & Co. 

E Ly ~~ in *% French A of th 

*"Enrumbia Univers pnb 
sve. "Sto a... olumbia Un wereity’ Press. 


Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain 
during the Bighteenth Century. 
Bernhard Hustvedt, -D. 8vo, 
American- 7 -y — ae 3. 


fensions of pees. , *. John Cowper 
Powys and vElewell n Powys. 2mo, si'so eneene 
Rochester, N. e Manas Press. 1.5 








VERSE AND DRAMA. 


Friday, and Other Poems. By John 
12mo, 131 Roses. Macmillan Co. “$1.2 


 ? 


The Listeners, and Other Poems. By Walter ny ‘la 


Mare. 12mo, 87 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.20. 
The Man e Sky: A Book of Poems. By 
Edwin Flington Robinson. i16mo, 149 pages. 


Macmillan Co. 
———= and 
& Co. 


12mo, 121 pages. 
y and To-morrow. 7. Charles Hanson 
_— 12mo, 97 pages. rge H. Doran Co. 


essional, and Other American Plays. B 
} ge ge 12mo, 173 pages. Henry 


The Acorn-Plianter: A California Forest Play. 


By Louis Untermeyer. 
Holt 1.25. - 


Conf Per- 


olt & 
By 


Jack London. 16mo, 84 pages. Macmillan Co. 
75 cts. 
FICTION. 

The Side of the Angels. By Basil Kin Illus- 
crated, 12mo, 395 pages. Harper & plecmven 
© Man of Promise. By yiitlare Bente 
Ry 12mo, t pages. John Lane Co. i 

Curv B By Carolyn Wells. ith 


‘frontispiece in “color, 12mo, 333 pages. J. 
Lippincott Co. 1.35. 

The Beloved Traitor. By Frank L. Packard. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 347 pages. George H. Doran Co. 


The Vindication. By Harriet T. Comstock. Illus- 
trated in color, etc., 12mo, 375 pages. Double- 
day, Page m . Co. 1.35. 

A Cathedral § 'e y James Lane Allen. With 
frontispiece, “me, 142 pages. Century Co. $1. 

Year. By Charles Belmont Davis. With 
12mo, 292 pages. Harper & 


. ‘By Sumner focke. Illustrated, 
12mo, 340 pages. "weary Holt & Co. 26. 
The Amateur. Charles G. Norris. 12mo, 379 
pages. sosrwe Doran Co. §1.35. 
chel Swete Macnamara. 
437 pages. G. P. Putnam's 


Waters. By Ra 

Illustrated, 12mo, 
Sons. $1.35. 

The Heart of Thunder Mountain. By Edfrid A. 
Bingham. With frontispiece in jgee 12mo, 
360 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 

Where the By Charles a Créspigny. 

12mo, 273 pages. 


othing a 
frontispiece, 
Brothers. 


Path Breaks. 
With frontispiece in color, 
4 a. — 
The James Oliver Curwood. 


linstrated. 1 12mo, sae pages. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.35. 


Cam Clarke. By John H. Walsh. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 309 peges. Macmillan Co. $1.35. 
The Unpretenders. By Anne Warwick. 12mo, 248 

pages. John Lane Co. 
The Blind Man’s Eyes. filliam MacHarg and 
Illustrated, 12mo, 368 pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 
Our Miss York. By Edwin Bateman Morris. Illus- 
trated in calor, 12mo, 352 pages. Penn 


Publishing Co 

— Con Harold Titus. With 
frontispiece, in ‘color, 12mo, 302 pages. Rand, 
McNally & Co. $1.25., 

The Shepherd of the North. By Richard Aumerle 
—=. 12mo, 342 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.35 

Strasbourg: An Episode of the Franco-German 
War. y Paul and Victor Margueritte; trans- 
lated from the French by 8. G. Tallentyre. 
12mo, 248 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Individual. By Muriel Hine (Mrs. ‘Sldne 
Coxon). 12mo, 3 Ma pages. John Lane Co. $1.2 

Some Elderly P le and Their Young Friends. 
By S. Macnaughton. 12mo, 301 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1.35. 
'y Friend Phil. y Isabel Maud Peacocke. With 
Srontiaptese in <olor, 12mo, 336 pages. Rand, 


McNally & Co. 
The S. 8S. wats . By “Frederick Niven. Illustrated 
in color, mo, 214 pages. George ran 
J ab J the J By Alexis Roche. 
ourneys wi erry the Jarvey. 

iim. $18 pages. EB. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 


etc., 
1.25 


ow ders. By Isabel ee. 12mo, 
$79 pages. John Lane Co. 1. 
e Ocean Sleuth. By Maurice ene. 12mo, 311 
‘pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 


TRAVEL AND ag en Ne 

South America’s thiand: With 
Account of the Roosevelt SGelentific mxpedition 
to South America. A. -D. 
Bieretes large 8vo, 526 pages. D. "Kppieton 
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Petrograd: Past and Present. By. William Barnes 
Steveni. Illustrated, 8vo, 9 pages. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3. 

Pillar te Post: Leaves from a Lecturer’s 
Note-Book. By John Kendrick Bangs. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 339 pages. Century Co. i -60. 

im the Wilderness. By W. C. Scully. With 
a arse 12mo, 252 pages. Henry Holt & 

0. .36. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, 
AND POLITICS. 


Principles of Labor L lation. By John R. Com- 
mons, LL.D., and John B. Andrews, Ph.D. 8vo, 
524 pages. "Harper & Brothers. . 

Japan and America: A Contrast. By Carl Crow. 
8vo, 316 pages. Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 


Ph.D. i12mo, 406 pages. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 

American Government and Majority Rule: A Study 
in American Political Development. By Edward 
Elliott, Ph.D. 8vo, 175 pages. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $1.25. 

Industrial Leadership. By H. L. Goptt. 12mo, 128 
pages. Yale University Press. 

The American City: An Outline ot ‘Its Develop- 
ment and Functions. By Henry Cc. Wright. 
ee sasionas bag, Science Series. 16mo, 178 
pages. . McClurg & Co. 650 cts. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 
The Challe of the Future: A Study in American 


Foreign ns ay Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. 8vo, 
350 pages. oughton Mifflin Co. $1.75. 
e Book of the Livre des Sans- 


omeless 

Foyer). Edited by Edith harton. Illustrated, 
4to, 155 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $65. 

A Book of Belgium’s Gratitude: Comprising 
Literary Articles by Representative Belgians, 
together with their translations, by various 
Hands, and Illustrated throughout in Color, etc., 
by —— Artists. 4to, 395 pages. John Lane 


Bey, by a with the Russian Army. By Bernard 
ares. Mugiseses, 8vo, 287 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.5 
The Morality of Wattones An Essay on a Theory 
of Politics. By C. Delisle Burns. 12mo, 254 
pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 
The Imperial Impulse: Background Studies of Bel- 
jum, England, France, Germany, Russia. By 
muel P. Orth. 12mo, 234 pages. Century Co. 


$1.20. 

The First Hundred Thousand: Being the Unofficial 
Chronicle of a Unit of “K (1)." By Ian Hay. 
With portrait, 12mo, 342 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Handbook of the European War. Edited by Alfred 
Bingham. 12mo, 304 pages. “ Handbook 
Series.” H. W. Wilson Co. $1. 

A Tall Ship on Other Naval Occasions. By “ Bar- 
timeus.” 12mo, 206 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1. 


The Way They Have in the Army. By_ Thomas 
O'Toole. 12mo, 263 pages. John Lane Co. $1. 
The Blackest Page of Modern History: Events in 
Armenia in 1915. By Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
ts 16mo, 71 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

cts. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistie of St. James. By James Hardy _ 
8vo, 319 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ecology in urch and State. By Peter Teyior 
ae 8vo, 328 pages. George H. Doran 
o 

The Victorious Attitude. By Orison Swett Marden. 
12mo, 358 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1. 

The Fruits of Silence. By Cyril Hepher; with 





reface by George Congreve. With frontispiece, 
2mo, 230 pages. Macmillan Co. -50. 

Stepping Stones; or, Helps along the By-Ways of | 

ew Thought. By Louise Grey. 12mo, 68 pees. | 
New York: Goodyear Book Concern. 175 c 


y Men Pray. By Charles Lewis Slattery, D.D. 
emo, 118 pages. Macmillan Co. 175 cts. 

Fares, Please! And Other Essays on Practical 

Themes. By Halford E. > 12mo, 203 

popes. Asegees Press. 75 c 

wn of Re im the Mina of the Child: 

A Study of Child Life. By Edith E. Read Mum- 

ee A. ee 111 pages. Longmans, Green, 


Co. 50 c¢ 

Seventeen Years in the Underworld. By Waiting; 
ton Scott; with introduction by Lynn Haro 

ae ae 12mo, 119 pages. Abingdon Press. 
cts. 


Sunday School Officers Manual. B Frank L. 
Brown. 16mo, 254 pages. Abingdon Press. 50 cts. 


EDUCATION. 


The English Familiar Essay: Representative 
Texts. Edited by William Frank Bryan, Ph.D., 
and Ronald is. Ph.D. 12mo, 471 pages. 


ntroduction to Mathematical Literature. 

By G. A. Miller. 12mo, 302 pages. Macmillan Co. 

Chertiant Education .Survey. New volumes: 
Measuring the Work of the Public Schools, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd; ee, Store Oc- 
a by Iris Prout Leary; Schools and 

‘for’ Exceptional Children, by David 
Mitehell: Overcrowded Schools and the Platoon 
Plan, by Shattuck O. Hartwell. Each i16mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Survey Committee of Cleve- 
land Foundation. 

The Young and Field Literary Readers. Book . 
A Primer and First Reader. By Ella FI 
Young and Walter Taylor Field. “ustrated 
oe. — 2. ee 160 pages. Ginn & Co. 

eed Secondary Education. 
cl Charles W. Eliot. 8vo, 29 es. New York 
City. General Education Board. Pa er. 


Lese-U ~~ fur Kinder. Von Martin Schmid- 
poter. llustrated, 12mo, 102 pages. D. C. Heath 
0. 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


tandard lopedia of Horticulture. 
H. Bailey. folume IV, L-O. Iilustrated in in 
—, -% Lal 5 8vo. Macmillan Co. $6. 
e Catsioupe. By Hen “Alb t 
fee with —— ~¥ b y Homer Croy. 
mo, pages. rehmon tanh - 
Dodge Publishing Co. $1.20. _ 


Practical Course in Touch Eypowsts ing. By 
Charles E. Smith. Twelfth edition, revised and 
enlarged. see. 38 pages. Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Paper, 60 cts. 

American Writers: An Outline. By Raymond W. 
Pence, A.M. 12mo, 27 pages. Published > the 
author. Paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Patience Worth: A psychic Mystery. By Casper 
o. a 12mo, 290 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 


Savage Survivals. By J. Howard Moore. 12mo, 
191 pages. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1. 
Changes in the F Supply and Their Relation to 
Nutrition. Lafayette B. Mendel. i16mo, 61 
pages. Yale University Press. 50 cts net. 
ead Points of Auction Bridge. By Carl 
lermann, Jr. 16mo, 96 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. 50 cts. 


ica of the Folk-Lore Society of Texas. 
Edited by Stith Thompson. Number I, 8vo, 111 
oy Austin: Folk-Lore Society of Texas. 
‘aper. 

The Struggle between Science and Superstition. 
By Arthur M. Lewis. 16mo, 188 os. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50c 

Dance Life. By 8S. Mildred Strouse. 16mo, 
22 pages. KY by the author. Paper. 

e Operation of the Freedmen’s Bureau in South 
‘Carolina. Laura Josephine Webster. 12mo, 
Paper —- orthampton: Smith College Studies. 


Us niversal Kinsh * J. Howard Moore. 
‘Fourth edition; mimo, vad pages. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & 
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